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“Tae Srecrator ” is published every Saturday Morning, in time for 
despatch by the Early Trains, and copies of that Journal may be had 
the same Afternoon through Booksellers in any part of the Kingdom. 
News-agents are, therefore, enchled to deliver that Paper at the residences 

of Subscribers in London before EIGHT o'clock: AM. 


—_ 


Yr TIN LD 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
a aie 

E tide of speeches which usually begins to flow soon 

after the prorogation has this year set in early. On 
Friday Lord Palmerston was entertained by the Mayor of 
Sheffield, and made a speech, intended apparently to remove 
the sting left by his attacks on the manufacturers. He 
praised the people of Sheffield, their Mayor, their representa- 
tives, their trade, their artisans, and theirrichmen. ‘To hear 
him one would have thought that he knew no occupation in 
life nobler than money-getting, no class to be esteemed like 
the “manly artisan.” The audience cheered, of course, for 
under the charm of that genial presence it was difficult to 
remember how often the Premier had betrayed an irrepressible 
contempt for the middle class, the men whose business, as he 
told Mr. Cobden, is ‘ trade and not politics.” They cheered 
also, and with more reason, the announcement that the Minis- 
try adhered to their policy of non-intervention in the 
American civil war. Undaunted by this expression of 
feeling, Mr. Roebuck, who followed the Premier, burst into 
a furious diatribe against the American Union, and hoped 
that it would be split into five, and declared, as the result of 
six months’ reflection, during which he had remained silent, 
lest, forsooth, he might compromise the House of Commons, 
that ‘‘a divided America was a benctit to England.” He called 
upon Lord Palmerston to be the first to recognize the South, 
and sat down, having done more to deepen the animosity 
between two friendly countries than the rankest Tory could 
have achieved. : 








The rumour of a Congress which is to settle tho affairs of 
Turkey as well as of Rome, seems to gain ground. ‘The so- 
called ‘* Conference” at Constantinople appears to arrange 
nothing, the Servians declining to accept any terms short of 
the withdrawal of the Turkish garrison. England, willing to 
consent to a Congress on Rome, fears the introduction of this 
Eastern Question, on which France can count on both Italy 
and Russia, and even possibly, for a consideration, obtain the 
Austrian vote. Lord Palmerston therefore resists, and M. de 
la Guerroni¢re in his “inspired” paper La France, talks 
openly of the divergence of French and English policy in the 


East. 


The American news of the week has been important, but 
scanty. Volunteering has failed, and the President has 
ordered that all vacancies in the supply of 300,000 men 
recently called for shall be filled up by drafting, and that 
another draft shall be collected of 300,000 more. This is a 
demand for 600,000 men, and if obeyed, will change the 
whole aspect of the war. It is belicved in many quarters 
that it will not be obeyed, but there is as yet scarcely a trace 








of evidence either way. Money, it seems certain, had ceased to 
tempt volunteers, but that is no proof that the people are prepared 
to resist the law. All experience shows that ‘“ pressed men” 
fight as well in anational cause as volunteers, and with sucha 
force in the field the North may fight on for another year. 
Itis quite possible, however, that the effort may fail, and 
in that case the struggle is practically over, and it only 
remains for the President to settle the terms of disunion. 
No country which has submitted to the levy en masse can be 
conquered by invaders who stop short of that desperate mea- 
sure, and in this ease the North will in reality have voted 
against the continuance of the war. 


For the rest the position remains unchanged. The Con- 
federates are apparently preparing to cut off McClellan's 
supplies, and threaten his fleet with a new Merrimac, just 
completed at Richmond. The vessel, however, can scarcely 
be large, the Monitor is still uninjured, and the Federals 
have never but once been defeated upon the water. There is a 
story of the evacuation of Richmond, which apparently means 
only a movement of troops, but the telegrams are confused 
and untrustworthy. In the West no military event of im- 
portance has taken place, the war having resolved itself into 
a contest of guerillas, in which the Southern leaders, who 
mount their men, seem as yet to have the advantage. One 
political event has, however, occurred, which may have a fatal 
bearing upon the war; the Governor of Kentucky has con- 
voked the Legislature to take measures for the defence of 
State institutions, a phrase equivalent to a threat of secession. 
If Kentucky departs, the North will scarcely be able even to 
dictate its own boundary. 


Mr. Olmstead, of the Sanitary Commission, has just issued 
a report on the condition of the American army, which will 
do much to dishearten the people. Most unfit recruits have, 
he says, been accepted, ten per cent. of whom break down 
before they arrive at the seat of war. Fifty-cight thousand 
men are required merely to correct the difference between the 
muster rolls when the men start, and when they arrive on the 
field. So heavy, too, is the rate of loss that ‘‘it is necessary to 
supply new men at the rate of 123,000 per annum, so long as 
the war shall last; a rate somewhat exceeding 10,000 re- 
cruits per month. Of these 123,000 annual recruits, 83,000 
are to supply losses by death and discharges from service (ex- 
clusive of discharges for expiration of its term); 54,000 for 
desertions and missing in action; and 6,000 to supply other 
losses specified and unspecified.” No nation, of course, could 
sustain this drain for years, but the North is only required to 
keep it up for one more, for it must be remembered all these 
causes of weakness act still more strongly on the South. 


The Chief Constable of Liverpool has issued placards 
offering rewards of 200/. for evidence as to a system of de- 
stroying ships for the sake of their insurances. It seems 
certain persons in Liverpool buy old ships, fill them with 
unreal goods, insure them, and then order the masters to cast 
away the ship. ‘The swindling must be profitable to repay 
the risk, and Government is, it is said, determined to discover 
the conspirators. All that is necessary is to offer a reward 
and a pardon to anybedy who reveals the facts in the case of 
any vessel so burnt. Neither owners nor master would, 
under those circumstances, trust the sailors, who have always 
a shrewd suspicion of the truth. 


Hanover refuses to believe in the devil! Anattempt of the 
Consistory to force a new catechism on the people, in which 
the ancient forms of belicf are preserved, has produced 
protests from all quarters, which the authorities attempt to 
meet by summoning a refractory archdeacon. One congrega- 
tion declares in its protest that it cannot accept the theory of 
a habitable Heaven above the stars, or of the opposite habita- 
tion under the earth; that it does not believe sin and punish- 
ment are the results of an apple; that priests have power to 
bind and loose ; that God is a being who can revenge; that the 
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body will rise again in its former shape; above all, it will|a Waldense girl, and when in July he felt himself sink- 


not recognise a personal devil. The catechism is producing a 
perfect explosion, and seems:to have done what years of poli- | 
tical repression have failed to effect, viz., roused the edueated 
class to a fit of self-assertion. 


The Garibaldian movement does not advance, and the ac- | 
counts which reach England are all, more or less, written | 
to serve anend, The only facts certain are, that Garibaldi is | 
still in the interior of Sicily, that the population generally has | 
not risen in his favour, that very considerable numbers of 
volunteers, probably about 5,000, await his orders, and that he 
is secking to reach the mainland. His object, it seems cer- 
tain, is Rome; but whether he has a secret understanding 
with the King, whether Napoleon will evacuate the city or 
make his arrival an excuse for aggression, whether the Pope 
will rely on the Fr nch, or fly to Spain, all these important | 
points are as much disputed as ever. Our own belief is | 
unchanged, that Garibaldi has quarrelled irreconcilably with 
the Ministry, that he believes Napoleon will not venture to 
break with the Revolution, and that the mass of Italians, 
while defending the Constitution, are irritated to the last 
degree by the feeble finesse which has ended in compelling 
them to choose between the King and the party of action. 
Garibaldi may not give Italy Rome, but he will unquestion- 
ably rid her of Rattazzi—no slight compensation for the risk 
to which his dreamy rashness subjects his country. 





The Court Journal announces that the Prince of Wales's 
marriage is fixed for next year, and that the bride will be the 
Princess Alexandra of Glucksburg, daughter of the heir pre- 
sumptive to the throne of Denmark. 


The Prussian Government has found it necessary to put 
forward a semi-official declaration that its course of action 
towards the Chamber depends upon the final vote on the 
army estimates, but that, in any case, it will act within the 
limits of the Constitution. In other words, if the Budget is 
reduced too much, the King will dissolve again, simply to 
gain time. Prussia is, we imagine, the only country on 
earth in which a “ constitutional crisis’’ could continue for 
three months without either party arriving one step nearer 
to a final decision. 





The increasing frequency of highway robbery in London 
begins to excite wide-spread alarm. The plan now adopted 
by the thieves is to fell their victim with a stick or a life- 
preseryer, snatch at his watch, and abseond. No locality 
seems to be safe after dark, and people who never took a 
precaution now make even short journeys in cabs. The evil 
is attributed to the ticket-of-leave system, and the Times 
advises its abrogation. At all events, the criminals should be 
assured that a second conviction terminates all prospect of 
further remission. The law, too, of self-defenee requires re- 
vision. The death of one highwayman, shot on the spot, 
would be a better deterrent than any number of judicial 
sentences, but the victims are afraid to use fire-arms, lest they 
should come within the law. Ultimately, we suspect, re- 
course must be had to foreign settlements specially made for 
released convicts. No free Government can deal effectually 
with the jorcdt who, on the Continent, is watched like a 
dangerous wild beast. 





The Cologne Gazette gives the following statistics on 
the predominance of the nobility over other ranks in the 
Prussian army. Of the 984 so-called staff officers, from Field | 
Marshal down to Major, 193 are of the middle classes, and | 
791 ave noble. Of 37 Lieutenants-General, all but 2 are | 
noble; of 81 Major- Generals, all but 6; of 123 Captains, all 
but 23. In the Artillery and Engineers, however, the | 
burgher element predominates almost as much as the aristo- | 
cratic in the other branches, those arms demanding brains and | 
application, neither of which are the aristocracy ready to | 
give. 


| 





The Zines publishes this week a biography of a very re-| 
markable man, General Beckwith, an English officer, who for | 
thirty years had dwelt among the Waldenses. The accidental | 
perusal of Gilly’s Wadldenses roused his interest in the Pro- 
testant mountaineers, and from 1827 he passed most of his 
time among them. His strong, energetic English character 
stirred up the somewhat languid Italians, his own income 
was freely lavished, and he actually opened or restored 120 
district schools. He enlarged the College, exchanged tuition 
in French for education in Italian—thus binding the Walden- | 
ses to Italy—and contributed most of the funds required for | 


the Waldense Church in Turin. 


Late in life he married | 





| in the ideas of the two countries. 


ing, he hurried from Calais to his mountains, and died 
on the 19th instant among his chosen people. Since 
Cromwell died no Englishman has deserved better of the 
Waldenses, and his picture may well be added to the two 
which the mountainecrs:have hung in the little college to testif 
to their remembrance of ‘‘ Cromwell the Liberator,” and of the 
English pcet who sang their wrongs in words which wil] never 
die. The populace is said to be always fickle, but amo 
the ignorant peasantry of these valleys Dr. Duff found one 
name as fresh as if the threat which checked a Pope while his 
hand was on the throat of his victim had been uttered 
yesterday. 


ngst 





A practice which cannot be too much condemned is fast 
gaining ground among us. Jurymen not only write letters tg 
defend or explain their verdicts—that they always did—pyt 
journals print them. One man writes to say that he yoted 
against the plaintiff in Thomas v. Shirley, because he was bound 
only by the evidence, and the lady who might have modified 
that evidence was unheard. Another says he recommended 
that Flood should be recommended to mercy, but the re. 
mainder would not consent. By-and-by, if this practice con- 
tinues, names and votes will be published, and every juryman 
in an important case will feel that as soon as the trial is over 
he will individually be a mark for smiles and threats. The 
impersonality of a jury is the best element in its constitution, 
and it is because it is disregarded on the Continent that juries 
so seldom resist official pressure. 


Sir Charles Wood has sent out a despatch to India sane. 
tioning the great project for extending the “ perpetual settle. 
ment,” now in force in Bengal, over the whole of India. This 
“settlement” consists in a promise never to increase the 
Government quit rent for land beyond the figure assessed at 
the time of settlement, thus leaving to the proprictor the 
benefit of all improvements. The measure will not be made 
law at once, but extended over the provinces as the leases fal] 
in. That is, on a rough calculation, it will cover the North- 
West immediately, the Punjaub by 1882, Bombay by 1870, 
and Madras by 1887; but these periods will doubtless be 
diminished by the consent of both parties. The same despatch 
annuls the order allowing the redemption of the land revenue, 
which, however, cannot be cancelled till 1866, up to which 
time the local Government has pledged itself. 


Mr. Colton, the American mapmaker, has sent to England 
a map of the United States, which is, we believe, the only one 
leaving a true impression of the territory they once covered— 
its vast breadth, and the meaning of the claim made by the 
Southern States. 


THE WEEK ABROAD. 


Francre.—The event of the week has been the establishment of a 
new journal, called Za France, edited by M. de la Guéronniére, 
and supposed to represent the opinions of the Empress. In an im- 
mensely lengthy programme, the editor explains what he conceives 
to be the policy of the Empire. It is to restore to France, without 
a propagandist movement, her legitimate influence in the councils 
of Europe, broken by the events of 1815, and by the feebleness of 
successive Governments. In this process, France has been aided 
by the alliance of England; but there is, nevertheless, a divergence 
In Italy, for example, England, 
which, up to Solferino, was Austrian, is now Garibaldian, while 
France, * if she was at Rome from duty, will remain there from 
honour.” She “ recognizes as a superior and permanent interest the 
necessity of maintaining the Popein histerritorial sovereignty, in order 
to secure against all human contingencies his spiritual sovereignty.” 
In ‘Turkey, moreover, France has different interests from England. 
England simply supports 'Turkey—France protects the races which 
are bound to her by community of faith, and her * intervention 
may shortly be necessary for the settlement of one of the greatest 
questions of the world.” It is said that the Emperor is displeased 











| with this programme, and more especially with the sentence which 


relates to Rome. ‘There is no call of honour on the French troops 
there. 

‘The preparations for Mexico still continue, orders having been 
issued for the immediate embarkation at Cherbourg of 252 
officers, 7,979 soldiers, and 1,296 horses, all to sail in ships 
of the line and transports. It is hinted that the fleet off Mexico Is 
being brought up to its very unusual strength with a view to the pos- 
sible interference of the United States, an impression very general 
in America also. ‘The news from Mexico is said to be satis- 
factory, the French remaining healthy, and repulsing all attacks, but 
the Moniteur gives no information, Lx Patrie affirms that the 
last attack cost the Mexicans 4,000 men but this is rhodomontade. 
No army ever yet killed more than its own number of civilized 
enemies. ‘The Emperor has apparently made up his quarrel with 
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Spain, for on the rece tion of ihe new S} anish Ambassador, M. de 
Ja Concha, on the 14th instait, he said, n2 1 have been surprised as 
as grieved at the divergence of opinion which has recently 
tween the two Governments. However this may be, the 
f the Queen gives rise to the hope of an impartial apprecia- 
It rests with the Queen alone to find 
» Sy 


well 
arisen | 
choice 0 
tion of events. 
always a Sincere ally, aud th 


Jesires their eTeatllicss and their prosperity.” 
desires t : 





| 





in me | mond has been 
penish people a loyal friend, who | Federal army is safe in its old position, that the Confederates are 
It is supposed that | erecting batteries on the east side of the James River, and that 


in New York for speaking against the war, but of all this there is 
exceedingly little evidence as yet. 

The intelligence from the James liver is limited. On the 
one hand, it is reported that disease has broken out in MeClellan’s 
fleet, and that evacuation is discussed; on the other, that Rich- 
evacuated. ‘The only facts known, are that the 


Spain may even now adhere to French policy in Mexico, although | they have built a new armoured vessel, smaller than the Merrimac, 


the Queen is disappointed not to have been able to secure a throne | at Richmond. 
. 


} 


for the Duke de Montpen 


Spaia. 
Traty.—The reports from Italy are conflicting. The tclegrams 


announce that Garibaldi is trying to cross from Sicily to Calabria, 
put is prevented by the King’s cruisers. ‘The latest letters, how- 
ever, Which ext nd to August 12th, atlirin that he is still in the 
interior of the island, and still endeavouring to rouse the people. 
It would seem that great numbers of volunteers are still pouring 
down from the North, but the Sicilians generally are deserting his 
standard since they were informed that the King is opposed to the 
expedition. He had with him, according to unfavourable state- 
ments, only 800 men, but according to more probable accounts 
8,000, divided into three corps, and commanded by his son, 
Colonel Corrao, and Colonel Boutivegna. ‘The Royal troops watch 
him closely, but evidently do not seek a collision, which, as the 
mountains are rugged, they may easily avoid. ‘The Mazzinians are 
suppose! to be endeavou ing to aid him, but even in Genoa, their 
head-quarters, without success. ‘The most intense bitterness prevails 
throughout Italy against the administration, which is considered to 
have betrayed the hero. Crispi, however, leader of the Radicals in 
Parliament, and the ablest man among them, proposed on the 9th of 
August that Parliament should not separate unless prorogued by 
Royal decree. Rattazzi accepted this suggestion, and the Cham- 
pers will sit util Garibaldi has either made his descent or has 
returned to Caprera. At Rome, the prevailing idea appears to be 
that Garibaldi is still secretly in league with the Government, that 
the émeute is a drama, and that the fifth act will be the withdrawal 
of the French troops. ‘Those troops, however, are fortifying Civita 
Vecchia. The Pope, it is said, is penetrated with the idea that 
the Emperor is playing him false, and threatens, on the appearance 
of the first Italian soldiers, to fly to Spain. 


sier, who is becoming too popular in 





Preuss1a.—The Chamber and the Government still stand oppo- 
site one another without firing. ‘The Liberal party cannot agree 
upon the extent of the reduction it will make in the military 
budget, the majority being in favour of a reduction of nine millions 
of thalers—1 ,500,000/.—-or, in other words, a return to the status of 
the army before 1859. ‘To this the King, it is known, will not con- 
sent, and the Moderates are in favour of a smaller reduction. They 
are headed hy Von Svl el, but th ‘ country is inelined for the hore 
sweeping measure. ‘Che Military Commission of the Chamber has 
reject «l the vote for the re-organization of th 2? 158.000 
thalers, but this requires to be 
The Government has 


army, 
confirmed by the whole Chamber. 
issued, through a semi-oflicial journal, 
the following menace or promise : -*It cannot be expected 
that the Government will consent to the diminution of 
the general Budget, by which the progress already made in 
re-organizing the army would be destroyed. The Govern- 
ment of the King would violate its most sacred duty if it did not 
make use to the fullest extent of its constitutional position for 
carrying out the reform which is considered indispensable to the 
welfare of the State. If, unfortunately, an understanding should 
not be attained, the Government will undoubtedly regulate the 
further steps it may consider it its duty to adopt by the rights con- 
ferred upon it by the Constitution, and we are enabled most dis- 
tinctly to rm | ‘| the odious su } icion of any coup Petator breach of 
that Constitution being intended.”  Wurt mbury has rejected the 
French treaty. 


AvstriA.—No news of any importance has been received from 
Vienna, but Count Re hberg still addresses most violent notes to 
the Prussian Government on the conclusion of the French com- 
mercial treaty, and the position of the Zolverein. As neither 
country is ready for war, the correspondence is not of much con- 
sequence, 


Amenica.—We have news by the mail to 2nd, and by telegraph 
to Sth, August. ‘The latter isthe more important, “Tt appears 
that President Lincoln has ordered that, if the 300,000 volunteers 
called for are not enlisted by 15th August, the deficiency shall be 
filled up by drafting. Moreover, an immediate draft is to be made 
of 300.000 men to serve for nine months, a period hardly 
sufficient to train them. ‘This order, it will be remembered. 
must, under the Constitution, be executed hy the Governors of 
States, not by the central authority. The Lrish seem inclined to resist 
the craft. and claim British | rotection, a device which has added fuel 
to the chronie feud between them and the Germans, who are more 
heartily unionist. An officer Mr Simeon Draper, has, moreover, been 
specially appointed to hunt up and arrest malingerers and deserters. 
The rate of loss among the Federal troops reported by the 
Sanitary Commission at about ten thousand men a month from all 
causes, the deaths and invalidings from wounds and sickness rising 
as high as seven thousand men a month. It appears that the con- 
Seription excites discontent, and that persons have been arrested 





| 


this vessel, it is said, is to descend the river, pass 
the squadron, and attack Norfolk; but she hes not made 
the attempt yet. It would seem that the Confederate plan 
is to cut off MeClellan’s supplies, and so force him to capitulate ; 
but this can only be accomplished by destroying the fleet, which 
has been reinforced by seven mortar boats from New Orleans. The 
next collision will probably be between the Confederates and 
General Pope, who has advanced down the Shenandoah Valley to 
Orange Court House, and has driven in General Jackson's cavalry 
pickets. In politics, the only event of importance is a proclama- 
tion by the Governor of Kentucky, calling the Legislature to- 
gether to defend the State institutions, which is considered an invi- 
tation to treason. ‘The President has ordered all negro soldiers to 
be disbanded, and employed as labourers to assist the army. 

In the West, Vicksburg is still not captured, and the besieging 
fleet has descended the river to New Orleans. 








r x TIRIDW r 
THE WEEK AT HOME, 
—~—— 
Pourricat.—The Mayor of Sheffield, fired with a noble ambition, 
has aspired to the honour of entertaining * the greatest man in 
the world,” nor has he aspired in vain. Lord Palmerston, being at 


| loggerheads with Mr. Cobden and the cotton spinners, jumped 
}at the opportunity of making friends with the cutlers and Mr, 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| English members of the House of Commons. 


Roebuck. Ilis tact was more than rewarded. ‘The cutlers, 
old and young, turned out in a large crowd to receive him, 
and pressed upon him (hustling the august person of their 
own mayor out of the way,) to touch him as if he had been 
more than = saint. The evergreen Premier shook hands 
with all who came in his way, and seemed more than 
usually pleased and elated by the strong English affection 
with which he was received. His speech after the banquet turned 
chiefly upon the topics in which the cutlers would delight. He 
told them, of course, that they were a * great and intelligent com- 
munity,” so great as to be fitly represented by his hon. friend Mr. 
Roebuck and his hon. friend Mr, Uadfiell—two of the most 
honourable, most disinterested, most patriotic, most eminently 
He then praised the 
principle of emulation and competition, the pivot of English com- 
mercial life, in which ** you see men struggling in the same career, 
destine l perhay Ss some day to overtake those who hay e gone before 
them, but all employed in the most honourable pursuit—the acqui- 
sition of what is not only wealth to them, but wealth, honour, and 
prosperity to their country.” ‘Then our stubborn, manly, honourable, 
working Englishman—the admiration of all—is another result of our 
free institutions. ‘The Mayor had adverted to the defence of the 
country as indissolubly bound up with the prosperity of the country. 


| Lord Palmerston improved the occasion to repeat his wnimpeach- 


i 


able doctrine, ** that economy does not simply consist in keeping 
your money in your pockets.” With regard to Amorica, he re- 
asserted the determination of the Government to preserve a strict 
neutrality, a determination which Mr. Roebuck implored him in 
a subsequent speech to reconsider, We do not, however, eater 
into Mr. Row buek’s speech here, as our readers will find it fully 
treated of elsewhere. 

SoctAL.—The Cotton distress is slowly rising into famine. At 
Preston on Tuesday, the statistical account for last week gave an 
increase of 114 cases (involving 505 persons) of families relieved 
over the preceding week, and the enormous increase of 3,361 cases 
(involving 4,496 persons) over the corresponding week in 1861, 
‘The cost of relief, on an average, was 1s. 3d. per head. One in 
eight and a half persons throughout the whole union were in the 
receipt of parish relief. One in four (!) of the borough were receiving 
aid from the charitable fund, The Liverpool! subscription amounted 
on Wednesday only to 28.5581. 4s. ‘The principl ‘s of the Union 
Relief Aid Bill are strongly condemned by a portion of the 
Stockport Guardians. .On Friday, too late for our impression, 
the City of London Relief Committee held a meeting at the Man- 
sion House to apportion the fund at their disposal to the various 
relief committees in the distressed districts. ‘lhe cashier's receipts 
were 27,8651., of which 4,570. had been received during the last 
week. Not long ago the commercial community of Bombay sent 
the Lord Mayor 5,000. Now Mr. John W. Buller, President of 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, encloses a draft for 4.0002. 
This raises the subscription to 31,8651 The Committee regretted 
the shyness of the local relief committees in giving local informa- 
tion and applying for funds. On the sameday a sub-committee of 
the Manchester Central Relief Committee received a deputation in 
Manchester from the Bridgwater-house Committ 
Colonel Wilson Patten, M.P., and Sir J. Kay Shuttleworth, ac- 
companied by Lord Egerton of Tatton. The deputation presented 
the following resolution, passed by the Bridgwater Committee :— 
* That the said Committee offers the Manchester Central Com- 
mittee a minimum payment in aid of 4,000. per month for six 


om consisting of 
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months, to be dispensed through local committees for the relief of 
unemployed workmen and their families, not being dependent on the 
poor-ratcs.” The corollary to this was proposed by Sir J. K. Shut- 
tleworth, in the shape of resolutions recommending the appointment 
of a general local committee to be composed of neighbouring landed 

roprictors, clergy, and ministers of religion, the chief employers of 
Labour and others, and an executive local committee to be appointed 
by the general local committee ; and the transmission of reports at 
regular periods to the central committee. An amendment was 
proposed by Mr. Mason of Ashton, who objected to the re- 
strictive clause, confining the aid to persons not being on the poor- 
rates, as operating injuriously upon Ashton, and withdrawn—upon 
which Sir J. K. Shuttleworth’s resolutions were carried. 





Law AND Justice.—The week has been marked by several very 
barbarous murders, but as they are in no way typical murders, we 
have omitted any notice of them. 
tion the sentence, by Baron Bramwell, of two garotte robbers, one 
to 20 and the other to 10 years’ penal servitude. Scarcely a day 
passes now without the report of several cases of open robbery 
with violence. Moreover, these crimes are found to be committed 
by returned convicts, liberated felons, professional thieves, and, 
most of all, by ticket-of-leave men. Surely the ticket-of-leave system 
stands condemned in the minds of all but philanthropic lunatics. 
By all means educate all the children you can. Strain every nerve, 
spend every available sixpence, offer wp your health, O philan- 
thropist, in the cause of education, and it will be returned unto 
us a thousandfoll. But do not sacrifice ninety-nine innocent men 
to reclaim one irredeemable villain. 

The Chaplain of the Surrey County Gaol, in an excellent letter 


to the 7imes, points to the injurious effect in the metropolis of the | 


18th and 19th Victoria, cap. 126, which gives the justices of petty 
sessions, and the metropolitan police magistrates singly, the power 
of dealing summarily with persons guilty of petty larceny, and of 
inflicting imprisonment up to three calendar months. ‘This new 
act, though it works well in the counties, where every man’s cha- 
ractcr is known to his neighbours, has fearfully increased the 
licence of metropolitan thieves, who look upon three months’ im- 


Songer much in the light in which Professor Frikel looks upon | 


his vocation, namely, as a season of rest for the meditation of new 
exploits. 
think, that in the metropolitan districts professional thieves should 

always be sent up for trial, and not convicted summarily. If all the 

judges, after conviction, act with the same broad and firm spirit as 

Baron Bramwell, and sentence every man convicted of a second case | 
of robbery and violence to twenty years’ of penal servitude, the | 
country will soon be rid of the nest of professional robbers, which 

philanthropy guards with jealous care, and common sense deplores. 

Js it not monstrous, that in a civilized country there should be a 

number of men perfectly known to the police and magistrates as old 

and notorious thieves, living by plunder and violence, in which, | 
therefore, sucecss is the rule, failure the exception, and yet that we | 
should deal with these creatures as if they were essential parts of 

the British Constitution ? 

In Ireland, the murderer Hayes remains unapprehended, wander- | 
ing over mountains, pursued by the police, and tenderly cared for 
by the people, who tell the police openly it would be a sad mis- | 
fortune if so noble asoldier in the cause of the Irish tenantry were | 
captured. Accordingly thousands of chaplets are daily said to the | 
Virgin Mary in earnest prayer for this murderer, villain, and, for | 
many years, acknowledged oppressor of his own class. In Ireland | 
murder will condone all other offences. 


Frixancrat.—The lately reduced Bank rate of 2 per cent. 
for money, and 14 per cent. in the open market seems destined to | 
be of short duration. ‘The latter has already disappeared, and it is 
expected that the former will soon have to be spoken of in the past 
tense. ‘The value of money is undoubtedly rising, and that, not 
from any augmentation of moment in the demand for commercial 
purposes, by reason of very great improvement in the trade of the 
country, but chiefly, if not entirely, from the influence exercised by 
the late foreign loans in producing a reaction in the movements of 
the precious metals, | About halfa million sterling of gold has been 
sent away, and it is expected that further largeamounts must follow to 
Portugal, Peru, Egypt, ‘Turkey, and Venezuela. At present, how- 
ever, the drain is not active, and the Bank returns now issued 
show only a further diminution in the stock of bullion of 178,0007. 
That the present rate cannot now long continue is generally 
admitted by all conversant with questions of finance. ‘The un- 
settled state of things in Italy, the multiplication of Joint Stock 
enterprises, and other matters, all tending to strengthen the 
tone of the market. On the former oceasion, in 1852, of the 
Bank minimum being as low as 2 per cent., it remained at 
that quotation for so long a period as above nine months, and 
was fixed when the stock of bullion in the Bank stood 
at the total of 19.590,000L, and the reserve of notes at 
11,520,0001, with the other securities as low as 11,225,0001.; 
this indicates that the position of the Bank was then very 
much better than it is now. A new foreign security has been 
introduced into the London market; it is a certaiu portion of 
the internal or home debt of Turkey. It must be understood that 
the last ‘Turkish lean, that of the present year, was raised for the 
purpose of redeeming that portion of the paper currency of 
Lurkey known as the * Kaimes.” ‘The terms offered to the holders | 


We record with great satisfac- | 


‘The chaplain, therefore, recommends, very properly, we | 


5 . nae 
were 40 per cent. in cash, and 60 per cent. in a new 6 per cent 


stock bearing interest from the 1st May, 1863, redeemable } 


annual drawings. A large amount of this stock has now bee 
introduced upon the market here at the price of 29s, 30g and a 


many persons have been selling old stocks to buy in the 
former have experienced a decline of about 2 per cent. In conse 
quence of the less favourable aspect of monctary affairs there “a 
been continued heaviness in the English funded "securities Poe 
having further receded to 93 3 for money, and 934 2 for the 
account. New and Reduced Three per Cents., 932° Exche. 
quer Bills, 18s. 21s. prem; Bank Stock, 238 40. Indian 
securities are lower. The Old Stock, 228 30; the Noy 


new, the 


{108 3; the Five per Cent. Rupee Paper, 104 4; and the 
| Five-and-a-Half per Cents., 1114. There has been less excitement 


in the scrips of the new foreign loans; Egyptian fell to 10, and is 
now at 12 prem., ex new; Portuguese, 2} } prem. ; Peruvian has 
been 13, and is now 1 and 3 dis. ; Venezuela fell to ; dis., but has 
recovered to } to} prem.; Russian is } dis. to par; Turkish 
has been down as low as 2, but is now at 1 dis. In consequence 
of the successes of the French troops over the Mexican 
forces, Mexican stock has risen to 28} 29. ‘Turkish Bonds 
of 1854 are down to 83 84; those ef 1858 are down to 
70 71, and the paid-up scrip of the New Loan has declined to O54 
66. Italian Loan, 70$ 71; ditto Railway Loan, 72 


=o 
io. 


| The prominent feature in the Railway Share market has been iy 
| Great Western and Great Northern stocks. 


; } 1 The former has ex- 
perienced considerable fluctuation since the announcement of the 
dividend at the rate of only } per cent., and a fall of no less than 


| 31. 15s. has occurred since this day week, the present quotation 
being 64} 5}; the lowest point touched was 644. Great Northern 


+; 
Original Stock, on the other hand, has risen 5/. 10s., and the Old 
Stock 3/. Most of the other principal stocks have improved $s, 
to 20s., owing to the satisfactory tratiic returns. North-Western 
are particularly good, having advanced 11. 15s. ; Midland are 1293 
301; North-Eastern Berwick 98 9; Caledonian 1094 10, and 
South-Eastern 853 64. Colonial undertakings have been quiet, 
and generally steady ; American securities in some cases are | dol, 
to 5 dol. better. Bank shares have been dull and prices flat, at a 
decline. Miscellaneous securities present little variation. 


co — —— ---- —- 


POSTSCRIPT. 
sciatica 
AMERICAN NEWS. 
New York, August 2. 

There is some excitement at Norfolk, caused by a rumour that 
the Merrimac No. 2, and the new ram which the Confederates ar 
represented to have at Richmond, intend to run through the 
Federal fleet in the James River, attack the Minnesota and otha 
vessels at Norfolk, and recapture the city. 





A despatch to the Chicago Times, dated Memphis, July 28th, 
caused some excitement in New York, although it was not 
generally believed. ‘The despatch stated that the Confederates 
had procured from England, a fleet of ten iron-clad gunboats, 
fully and heavily armed, and that with them the blockae of the 
Mobile had been totally run, thus opening the port to the world. 


Reports from the Yazoo River, where the Confederate gunboat 
Arkansas was fitted out, state that the Confederates have there a 
powerful little ram fleet, together with a large squadron of rive 
steamers. A peculiarly constructed raft and an efficient battery 
on the shove are said to defend the river against a hostile force. 


Seven vessels of Commodore Porter's mortar fleet arrived at 
Fortress Monroe on Thursday evening, and five more were expected 
hourly. They left the Southwest Pass on the 17thof July. ‘the 
officers and crews of the vessels believe that they are to be engage 
in the reduction of Fort Darling—a job which they express a p.r- 
fect willingness to undertake. 


Active operations have commenced along General Pope's lines 
He had, at last accounts, advanced beyond Warrenton, and his 
army was in the best spirits at the prospect of mecting the enciy, 
who were ascertained by scouts to be posted in stix in t! 
vicinity of Gordonsville. Our correspondent’s letter, written from 
Culpepper, gives an interesting account of the advance move 
of General Bank's corps, which has the lead. 





let ¢} 


The state authorities of Missouri have information tha 
enrolment of militia under the recent order has bec unexpect ly 
active and brisk in the interior. In all counties thus far heard 
from, the order has been observed, and returns have been received 
of about 15,000 persons enrolled under it. This itself is a larger 
force than will probably be required, or can at present be armed. 
The simple enrolment with partial organization will, perhajs. 
accomplish the intended object—the expulsion of gueri!las from 
the state, since the bandits will soon learn to avoid those counties 
where the militia may be instantly called out to meet them. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——— 
MR. ROEBUCK ON THE AMERICAN WAR. 

F cynicism were courage, an impulse of the heart instead of 
| a mere intellectual habit, we might call Mr. Roebuck’s 
Jast speech at Shefficld, brave. He was speaking in the face 
of his constituents, of the Premier, and as he himself expressed 


it—with that nuance of sclf-consciousness which never quite | 


Jeaves him—‘“‘ of the entire world.” Le was speaking, too, 
with unusual deliberation, for he had chosen, he said, this as 
the fitting time, and Sheffield as the fitting place, to utter 


things he had wanted to say all the session, but had refrained | 


from saying. For six months he had been weighing his 
arguments, sharpening his epigrams, preparing those little 
outbursts which make his speeches read so real. Yet, after 
all his care, and though restrained by such a presenee, he 
still ventured far. No Englishman, speaking of the American 
civil war, has yet shown such contempt for principle, or main- 
tained the right of national selfishness with such unblushing 
hardihood. Other men, arguing the cause of the South, have 
at least paid an apparent homage to decency, have veiled the 
passions they would not resist, have pleaded for their clients 


as the weaker party, or as a people with a legal right to inde- | 


pendence, or 2s men whose prosperity was so linked with that 
of our own Laneashire hive, that principle was silenced by a 
patriotic pity. It was reserved for Mr. Roebuck to strip off these 
thin coverings from deformity, to state at once coarsely and 
openly that we should assist the South because the Union 
was growing too strong. 
speech to any other argument. He does, indeed, say that the 
North is peopled by the refuse of Europe,—as if emigrants did 
not by the fact of emigration prove at once their energy and 
their desire for an honest living—and does assert that we 
can make friends of the South—which has governed the Union 
for thirty years, and insulted us all that time—but he soon 
and joyfully quits the uneongenial effort to argue, and returns 
to his solitary point. The people of America are “ insolent 
and overbearing.”” They have ‘bullied us.” “ A divided 
America will be a benefit to England.” ‘“ We are not a 
people who like to be bullied.” And therefore Mr. Roebuck 
rejoices that the Union is split into two, and wili be split 
“into five.” The process of disruption must involve the ex- 
tension of slavery over regions vaster than the existing Union, 
but what then? England does not like to be bullied. The greatest 
experiment the world ever saw, the effort to live without ex- 
ternal compression and without restrictions on creeds, must fail, 
and the working men of the world lose one of their last resources; 
but all this matters nothing, for “a divided America is a benefit 
to England.” The second branch of the English race, the race 
we all so justly and so yaingloriously vaunt, must be split 
into jarring fragments, whose energies, till now oceupied in 
the war against nature, will be exhausted in wars on each 


other; the wretched system of Europe, under which one-tenth | 


of all private strength, and one-half of all public revenue, is 


devoted to armed precautions against one’s friends, must be | 


imported into another continent ; but what then? The Union 
will be weak, and England still remain strong. 

We utterly deny the mere faet, which is repeated and reite- 
rated over England just now, as if we had all been seized with 
asudden frenzy of fear. The Union will not be weak for ag- 
gression because it is split into two. If we wanted to bind 
America to keep the peace, our policy would be to enable her 
to keep the South,—a Poland ever prepared for insur- 
rection, an ulcer ever ready to slough on the slightest 
necess of fever, a country peopled by men who, remain- 
ing, would certainly rule, and ruling, would not quarrel 
with us the feeders of all their wealth. There are sources of 
national strength greater than width of territory, and homo- 
geneity is one of them. The Union deprived of the South 
will remain an empire large enough for a hundred millions, 
with ports on two oceans, and an endless water system, with 
one law, one civilization, one people, the most dangerous 


power, if demoralized, that has ever yet threatened thie | 
as true as it is| 


modern world. jut were the dogma 
false, it would, nevertheless, be one of which England should 
be ashamed. 
lence. Are we to ship over the plague? It would be the 
weaker for a lax morality. Are we, therefore, to indoctrinate it 
with vice? It would be weaker if its cities were burnt; are we 
therefore to pay the incendiaries? But America “ bullies and 
is overbearing ;”” so do we, and so are a great many people; but 
those who suffer from such conduct are not thereby absolved 
from their own duties. Mr. Roebuck in the House is very 
often exceedingly overbearing, but would any man be there- 


He hardly condescends in his | 


The Union would be the weaker for a pesti- | 


| fore justified in helping another to pick his pocket, or, to 

use a closer illustration, would Liberals therefore be justified 

in voting for Tory restrictions on freedom? We have no 

patience with a cynicism which in private life we expect 

only from men whose conduct compels them to defy in words 
_ the principles they have never respected in acts.” We have 
| not the slightest sympathy with American ways or American 
foreign policy. They are collectively to us the most dis- 
agreeable of people, and we have as contemptuous a pity for 
the half-bred vapouring of their public despatches as any 
European diplomatist, or as Mr. Roebuck himself. That is 
no reason why we should forget that in this quarrel there 
are two parties and two principles involved. The one party, 
,after ruling the States for thirty years, and subjecting 
England to endless humiliations, has formally seceded, and 
| built up a Government “ of which slavery is the corner stone.” 
In other words, it has deliberately, as Mr. Gladstone said 
of Ferdinand of Naples, “ erected the negation of God into 
a system.” The other party, sharers, but powerless sharers, 
in the insults inflicted on England, have precipitated that 
secession by declaring that slavery shall nof be extended; 
that if tolerated, like coneubinage or drunkenness, it still 
stands condemned as in se evil. The leaders of the side 
opposed to freedom, being governing men or nothing, have 
thus far won the game, and their adversaries are not yet able 
even to dictate terms of peace that shall leave the terri- 
‘tories free. And Mr. Roebuck, who has all his life declared 
himself the advocate of popular rights, who has stood up time 

and again against every form of domestic oppression, declares 
| that we are to side with the slaveholders, because, forsooth, 


| the freemen will then be weaker than they might otherwise 
be. He tries, indeed, to argue that slavery is not in question 
—as if Mr. Lincoln's election had turned on anything else— 
}and repeats once more the fallacy that the North hates the 
black man worse than the South. Admit that it does, in the teeth 
uf evidence like the law which made the return of a slave a 
breach of the articles of war: what then? The fact may be 
true enough, just as the vicious man may have twice as much 
pity for the street girl as the man who belicves in chastity ; but 
is virtue therefore wrong? The backbone of nations is duty, 
not sentiment; and the man of Massachusetts who, hating 
to touch a black, admits him to every civil right, acts more 
nobly towards that black than the Southerner who, without 
hate, gives him only the right to waste life in unpaid labour 
under the lash. ‘* Cosmopolitan feeling” is, we admit, non- 
sense in polities, for this if for no better reason—because the 
human intellect can seldom do more than discern what is wise 
for a single people; but are truth and justice, merey and free- 
dom, honesty and reverence for man, all lies beewus+ (hey are eos- 
mopolitan? Itis with a feeling of worse than indignation, of 
the combined anger and pity raised by the spectacle of suicide, 
that we see English Liberals deserting the principles which 
have made them great, because those who defend them have 
a habit of brag, and are offensive to men bred up in a 
strongly knit and therefore self-restrained socicty. 
On the mischief which will be produced by Mr. Roebuck’s 
speech there cannot be much discussion. The grounl of the 
many friends of Great Britain who defend her everywhere in 
America is now cut from under their feet. They were ac- 
customed to assert that no country could hope for both 
parties in a rival state as allies, that the Liberals _ still 
sympathized with the North, that their organs had been fair 
'to the Union, and their speakers warm in the cause of free 
society. They can say so no longer. Mr. Roebuck spoke, him- 
self a Radical, to a Radical audience, and in the presence of 
a Premier of Liberals, if not a Liberal Premier; and, except 
by a voice in the crowd, and a soft interjection from the Mayor 
of Manchester, he passed unrebuked. Americans will not 
| know that the speaker has lived down his liberal reputation, 
{that in Sheffield he is popular for his manliness, not his 
| opinions; that he upheld the right of Austria to misrule the 

Venetians, and that, once the representative of the best section 
lof the English democracy, he now represents only himself. 
| They will see in him only the Liberal exulting in the coming 
resolution of the Republic into a quarrelsome Pentarchy, and 
for the fiftieth time will assert—for once with a semblance of 
reason—that Englishmen have no gospel but gain, no object 
| but success, no principle save that ‘God is always on the side 
| of the largest battalions.” 


THE DISTRESS IN BELGIUM. 
NHE kingdom of Leopold I. is passing through a terrible 
crisis. Letters from Belgium describe the prevailing 
distress throughout the country, and particularly in the 
manufacturing districts, a8 something horrible, almost ap- 
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proaching the hideous. At Ghent, Oudenarde, Alost, and 
other citics of East Flanders, the misery is so awful as to 
strike terror into the hearts of the more wealthy inhabitants, 
who are flying in all directions. The roads and highways 
are literally lined with beggars, some in the last stage of ex- 
haustion, others wild and defiant, accosting the traveller with 
threatening gesture: A walk through the streets of Ghent 
presents to the eye nothing but emaciated forms, pale faces, 
bloodshot eyes, and all the other signs of extreme poverty 
and destitution; here and there a mother standing at the 
door of her ruinous dwelling, with a dying infant at her 
breast. People in rags slowly move along the thoroughfares ; 
rags flutter from the windows of the wretched houses ; 
and rags, with but too often living forms beneath, are 
strewn along the hedges and ditches in the open 
country. ‘The picture of distress is nearly similar in South 
Brabant, Hainault, and West Flanders. ‘The police manage 


to keep the bulk of the army of destitution away from the | 


gates of the capital; but all around the signs of abject 
poverty are general, and visible to the most superficial eye. 
In some places, the extreme misery is driving the people to 
desperation. In the district of Borinage, in Hainault, the 
starving population rose in insurrection a week or two ago, 


attacking the houses of the coal-owners and other landed | 


proprictors, and doing a vast amount of damage. Troops had to 
interfere to quench the disturbance, not withont bloodshed on 
either side. However, it was felt at Brussels that ballets 
are bad food for hungry people, and a few days after the 
occurrence, the Minister of Public Works, M. Van der 
Stichelen, decreed that the walls of the fortress of Mons 
should be levelled to the ground, and laid out in gardens, 


with the object of giving employment to the starving opera- | 


tives. At the same time, subscriptions for the alleviation of 
the immense distress, already solicited in Belgium, were in- 
vited from all parts of Europe, and, according to the latest 
report, seem to be attended with considerable success, Our 
own Queen is stated to have contributed 50,000 frances, 


or 2,000/., to this distress fund; which, as it is the same {supreme control of the Jesuits. 


amount as that given by her Majesty to the Lancashire poor, 
shows that the misery of King Leopold’s subjects has reached 
a height immensely greater than that of the suffering English 
workmen. 

The causes of the Belgian distress are not at all the same as 
those which have brought about the momentary interruption | 
of Lancashire prosperity. The American war has not created, | 
but only aggravated the long-existing decline of Belgian manu- | 
facturing industry, and served as the last drop which set the | 
cup of misery overflowing. Ever since the year 1830 pan- | 
perism has been increasing within the confines of the little | 
kingdom, until it has reached such a frightful height as to | 
infect the whole life of the young state with a sort of fatal 
social cancer. The city of Bruges, for example, the Glas- | 
gow of the middle ages, now counts nearly 16,000 paupers | 
amongst its 50,000 inhabitants. In Ghent, and in other | 
towns of East Flanders, the proportion is very much the 
same, bidding defiance, of course, to whatever there exists 
in the country in the shape of almshouses and other esta- 
blishments for the relief of the poor, Singularly enough, as 
was the case with Ireland during the period of the great famine, 
the population of Belgium is fast increasing, though the 
whole of the general trade and commerce is decreasing at an 
alarming rate. The first visible movement of decline took 
place after the separation of the country from Holland, the 
event cutting off with one stroke an immense market in the 
colonies, formerly at the command of Flemish manufacturing 
industry. This blow the new Liberal Government sought to 
overcome by a series ef well-considered administrative mea- | 
sures, consisting in improvements of the means of communi- | 
cation, relaxation of the power of guilds and trades-unions, | 
and, above all, the establishment of the most complete network 
of railways existing on the continent of Europe. These efforts 
had a certain effect, but yet were far from sufficient to stay | 
the vast current of increasing pauperism. The linen and cotton 
industries in particular were found to be suffering, and to 
do something towards remedying the matter the Govern- 
ment, in 1840, appointed an influential Commission to in- | 
vestigate the state of those manufactures. The men thus 
appointed, unfortunately, represented the short-sighted manu- 
facturing interest but too well, and marching stedtastly | 
on the old philanthropic-protectionist track, proposed, | 
instead of free-trade legislation, a series of “paternal” | 
measures, which had the natural effect of still deepening 
the abyss of distress. Alms, in the shape of perfected ma- | 
chinery, were given to the small handloom weavers; loans of | 
raw material were distributed, and “ national magazines for 


| to those in health. 


| the poor” were established to receive the product of the 
| handlooms, ‘so as to prevent it from falling into the hands 
| of usurious dealers.” As might have been expected, the 
| distress thereupon became greater than ever, and the figures 
|of exports and imports went down at a frightful rate, "The 
| succeeding administrations, though most of them strongly in 
| favour of an enlightened free-trade poliey, were unable to 
‘earry their views into eflect—domincered as they were by 
protectionist ehambers, elected under the absolute influence of 
the Roman Catholic priesthood. Traced to its source, then, 
the whole decline of the country and the ultimate cause of 
|all the terrible distress lies in the existence of this priest- 
hood. The kingdom, with scarcely more than four mil. 
}lion inhabitants, can boast of possessing some ten thousand 
| priests, besides an army of monks and nuns, the number 
lof whom has never been correctly ascertained. Under the 
Dutch rule, most of the monasteries were closed; but. sinee 
1830 they have increased at an enormous ratio, more than 350 
inew “religious establishments” having bcen founded, besides 
| the re-organization of eld oves dating from former periods. 'The 
number of female convents alone amounts at present to more 
ithan 800; some of them, like the Bégumage at Ghent, of yast 
extent, comprising many streets, squares, and blocks of 
buildings, and forming citics within themselycs, The 
| enormous priesthood is salaried by the State, besides being 
| paid, in voluntary and involuntary stipends, by the inhabi- 
itunts. The Archbishop of Malines has a salary ef 100,420 
franes; the five episcopal coadjutors gct im proportion; and 
jall, from the great primate to the humblest beggar monk, 
draw whatever they can from the purse of the poor, with the 
old ery—“ In the name of God give up whatever you 
In return, the priests educate the people, or 
rather, they prevent them from being educated. Under the 
Dutch, it was compulsory on parents to scnd their children 
to school; but the first legislative measure passed by the first 
clerical parliament was to abolish this system, and to transfer 
j all education from the supervision of the Government to the 
It is belicved that at the 
present moment there is not a single school in Belgium, with 
the exception of the very few belonging to the Protestant 
inhabitants, at the head of which is not a bond fide Jesuit. It 
lis rather a notable fact in modern history that one of the 
‘nominally freest countries in Europe, and in which an ua- 
doubtedly Liberal constitutional Government has _ been 
established, should have become the head-quarters of the 
disciples of Ignatius Loyola. 

There are two things against which the clerical power in 
Belgium scems to have set itself especially, namely, com- 
mereial free trade, and a system of organized poor-reliet such 
as exists in this country. Free trade, the Jesuits justly 
fear, will lead to free-thought; and a poor-law system would 
take out of their hands the most efficient weapon for the 
domination of the lower classes. As at present organized, 
the whole system of poor-relief, as well as the national eduea- 
tion, is in the hands of the Roman Catholic clergy. Each 
commune has its bureau of charity, under the direction of a 


possess.” 





| priest, engaged to undertake the distribution of moncy, food, 


or clothing, permanently, to the sick poor, and occasionally 
To get something at any of these places, 
it is first of all necessary to be of good orthodox repute, 
to go to confession at short intervals, and to freely open 
the pockets, if not quite empty, to the holy mother 
religion. Most of the money spent in charity comes 
direct from the pockets of the people, as it gocs again 
to the people—except, of course, as much as remains in 
the palms of the clerical mediators. How this system works 
may easily be imagined, as well as how it contributes to the 
influence of the priesthood. Still to increase this influence, 


the Belgian Government has had the unfortunate idea of esta- 


blishing—the name was borrowed trom the English fashion 
—a number of provincial workhouses, or depots de mendicite, 
which serve as scare-crows for driving the people into the 
clerical charity nurseries. ‘There are tive such “ depdts for 
begging” in the kingdom, where the poor are under the super- 
vision of the police, and treated in the harshest possible man- 
ner, infinitely worse than criminals. To illustrate the dietary 
scale in these workhouses, it is sufficient to say that the feed- 
ing in one of the most important of them, that of Hoog- 
stracten, in the province of Antwerp, is done by contract, the 
society which has undertaken it receiving the maguificeut sum 
of 35 florins, or 22. 13s. per aunum for cach pauper. The 
great relief of such an institution must be to get out of 1t as 
soon as possible, and into a corner of some convent, where @ 
good crust of bread is to be had for a paternoster, and a dish of 
potatoes for full confession of sins. It is thus that poverty 
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poems. 
drives the people, and education the middle and upper classes, 
into the net of an all-powerful priesthood, which is find- 
rather an ally than an cnemy in a Protestant king, 
inasmuch as his religious faith leaves him without hold 
on the masses. Leopold I. of Belgium, in this respect, 
js worse off than Henry IV. of France, who had at least a 
small but sincere and determined Huguenot party to fall back 
upon. That, under all the difficulties of his position, Leo- 

Jd not only suecceds in upholding constitutional govern- 
ment, but is pushing his country forward in the path of 
rogress, notwithstanding monkery and Machiavelism, is a 
fact which speaks high for the wisdom oi ihe Coburg prince, 
and stamps him as one of the greatest sovereigns of the 
age. It is almost entirely owing to the personal influence of 
the King, and the small liberal party which he has gathered 
around him, that Belgium has made any advance of late in get- 
ting freed from the deadly Ultramontane grasp which is clutch- 
ing round her neck. ‘Though the distress of the country has 
now reached its highest point, there is reason to believe that 
at this very moment the light of a better day is dawning upon 
the poor land. One sign of it is, that even the stubborn Pro- 
tectionist interest, fanned by Rome and rooted in the ignorance 


ing 


ofa large class of the population, is giving way under the | 


pressure of bitter necessity, It is often by suffering that 
nations are made wise, no less than individuals. In this light, 
the news that the Chamber of Representatives at Brussels has 


adopted the treaty of commerce with this country by a large | 


majority, is quite a joyful surprise. The treaty is by no means 
conceived in an ultra free-trading spirit, but, on the contrary, 
greatly in favour of ‘vested interests,” and overburdened 
with clauses and conditions for protecting certain classes of 
industry for years to come. Yet it is, on the whole, a step 
forward, the importance of which is heightened by the 
battle which it has cost. It required the whole eloquence 
of M. Charles Rogier to carry the treaty through the com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, and the ultimate 
success of the measure was assured only by a compromise 
with the influential manufacturing association of Ghent and 
East Flanders. 
week, greatly mutilated, by a majority of 63. It is worth 
noting, that in the course of one of his speeches on Monday, 
M. Rogier called England the “ godmother” of Belgium, 
which brought forth violent hisses from the clerical party. 
The title to the distinction will scarcely be much coveted in 
this country, as long as King Leopold's realm remains what it 
is—the best governed, the worst pauperised, and the most 
priestridden kingdom on the continent of Europe. 


THE LAST INDIAN REVOLUTION. 

HE mail of the 24th July carried out perhaps the most 
important despatch ever penned on Indian affairs. 
Described in Hansard’s list as a paper on the Sale of Waste 
Lands, and therefore unnoticed by the press, it is in reality a 
document to take away old Indians’ breath. In some fifty 
paragraphs of official writing, fluent and well reasoned, but 
wanting in conciseness and in dignity, Sir Charles Wood con- 
demns the existing tenure of land throughout four of the five 
Indian satrapies, and sanctions a social revolution, of which no 
man living will see in the end, and which, unless the history 
of Bengal is a fiction, will multiply the resources of the 
empire beyond all calculation. The perverse conceit of the 
old Indians, who held to their barbarous terminology as part 
of their state-craft, has made all such subjects distasteful to 
English readers, but the magnitude of the reform effected 
may, perhaps, justify an attempt to explain its nature and 

consequences in phrases intelligible to civilized mankind. 
There is no need on a question so broad to enter into all the 
subtle intricacies of Indian tenure. Suffice it to say that, up to 
1800, the British Government in India acted as if they had 
been sole proprietors of the soil. They said, indeed, that they 


were only part proprictors, wrote learned treatises on the rights | 


of the peasant, and defined with wondrous and wasted acumen 
some twenty different kinds of cotticr tenure. But in action 
they kept all power in their own hands, assigning the soil as 
they pleased, giving leases or refusing them, and creating new 
tenures in chief without consulting the people who, they 
allowed in words, possessed prescriptive rights in the soil. 
The general system was one of holdings from year to year, 
and India was fast becoming what Madras still is—a pauper 
warren, in which a capitalist was alike unknown and impos- 
sible, and a bad harvest implied the death of millions from 
simple hunger. It implies it now in Bellary, only the 
Government of Madras being civilized, about once in three 
years turns the population on to the roads, in order that 
the small wages so carncd may keep them from abso- 


Thus the bill passed on Wednesday, this | 


, lute destitution. In 1800, however, this blank uniformity 
of tenure was somewhat modified. Lord Cornwallis, then 
Governor-General, imagined that the English tenure was, 
}on the whole, preferable to the Indian one, and adhering 
|to his idea with aristocratic tenacity, he conquered the 
opposition of the civilians. He declared the land-rent—to 
call it land-tax only creates confusion—unchangeable for ever, 
and changed tenancy at will over Bengal into a copyhold 
tenure. The Court of Directors raged, as they always did at any 
great innovation ; but as they also always did, they preserved 
the national faith. Be it said to the credit of our country, 
from that day to this, in the midst of pecuniary pressure fre- 
quently so severe as tothreaten bankruptcy, noman has ser iously 
proposed to violate Lord Cornwallis’s perpetual settlement. Of 
course Indian viceroys being changed every five years have 
to do all work in a hurry, and Lord Cornwallis neglected many 
preliminaries. He ought to have settled all boundaries, 
which would not have taken above a hundred and fifty years, 
and all rights, which sixty years of careful legislation have 
still failed to define. Like most English gentlemen of his 
school, he did his work without much attention to scientific 
principles, and during fifty-seven years of abuse, sarcasm, and 
official dislike, his device bore its fruits. Bengal, released 
from ever-increasing taxation, prospered as probably no other 
| country except England ever has prospered in the time. The 
people—whom Englishmen deem lazy because when paid by 
wages they cheat their employers—worked for themselves, as 
'they still work, thirteen hours a day on the land. ‘The 
‘eultivation of ali produce multiplied till exports of one 
‘million rose to seven, and entire new trades sprang 
into existence. So great became the demand for land 
that the landholders recovered a more than feudal power, 
jand from a pauperized class rose in two generations to the 
wealth of English or Austrian nobles. ‘The currency was 
|ineessantly augmented, and when, in 1856, Government 
inquired into its position, it was found that seventy millions 
sterling in specie had been imported in eight years for Ben- 
| gal alone. 

Unfortunately, this rush of prosperity altogether displeased 
(the Government and the class imbued with official ideas. 
The State, they said, ought to have had this wealth, and 
|the permanent settlement was defined as “a profligate and 
‘useless surrender of the imperial revenue.” In the North- 
west,—twenty-three millions of people—the Government re- 
| fused to grant more than a thirty years’ lease, and slowly 
but deliberately crushed out the old aristocracy. So terrible 
lis the operation of this system, that it stifles the strongest 
jof human scnliments—the love for one’s own possessions; 
jand, in Sir Charles Wood's terrible phrase,—‘‘ as the 
iperiod of re-settlement approaches, the agricultural 
l classes, with the view of evading a true estimate of the actual 
value of their lands, contract their cultivation, cease to grow the 
mos? profit thle crops, and allow wells and watercourses to fall 
info decay.” Tmagine taxation in England so oppressive that 
the landholders desolate theiz own properties, and we have an 
idea of the “ perfect’? North-west village tenure. Of course 
}improvement under such circumstances was impossible ; and 
as without improvement there must be exhaustion, the cul- 
tivators gradually denuded the land, felling the timber to 
pay rent, till the survey ascertained, in 1856, that the water- 
level of the wells in four districts had fallen four or tive feet. 
| The system, however, had one recommendation to the burcau- 
cracy—it left the collector-magistrates absolute power; and 
up to 1857 to condemn the system of the North-west was 
jamong officials almost a petty treason. In Madras matters 
l|were even worse; for there the Government adhered to 
a yearly revision of rent. If a man dug a well his 
rent was increased; if he cut a watercourse, his plot 
'was declared “‘wet” land instead of “ dry land,” and 
jhis tax doubled; if he cleared the jungle, his acreage of 
culture was assessed at so much more; if he even manured 
| the soil, it was raised from the third or fourth to the first rank 
of assessment. Except, therefore, in Tanjore, where the 
bounty of nature fairly beats the folly of man, and where a 
man of genius got his own way, and revived the works of 
irrigation, Madras sank into such pauperism that in 1856 but 
one-fifth of the soil was in culture, and there was not in the 
length and breadth of the Presideney, some old zemindars ex- 
cepted, a landholder with a thousand pounds. Famines un- 
| known in Bengal were constant in Madras, and Sir Charles 
Trevelyan declared an income-tax an impossibility. In Bom- 
‘bay, owing partly to tax-collections, partly to the enormous 
mass of rent-free land, and partly to the presence of the 
black cotton soil, matters were not quite so bad; and the 
Punjaub was enriched by the wages of its army, but over 
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three-fourths of India the peasantry lived at best from hand | and the interest on the one is as permanent as the 


revenue derived from the other. It is only on land held in 


The Indian officials, however, changed incessantly from | fee simple that Europeans can be expected to leave their 


district to district, forbidden to learn the truth by holding 


land, and brought up from boyhood only among themselves, 
held fast to their stereotyped ideas, until in 1859 the awful 
event, which we still regard as a calamity, and which our de- 
scendants will regard as a blessing, woke them out of their 
dreams. The sepoys, meaning nothing less, set fire to the 
old Indian system. The revolt was most bitter in the North- 
west, where the much-praised village tenure was in full oper- 
ation; and where, the instant the white troops were with- 
drawn, the villagers upset the system which so “minutely 
protected their rights,” and restored the old aristocracy to 
their authority over themselves. All this while, Bengal with 
its “ profligate permanent settlement” remained quietly faith- 
ful. The landholders, rich as nobles, were not going to risk their 
possessions, and though too timid to act, they did all an alien 
race could be expected to do. They warned the sepoy garrison 


food and boats to the sepoys who revolted in Dacea and Chit- 


‘capital ; and till they will leave it, they can only work at 
‘experiments yielding a quick and excessive return ang 
| mnust take their fortunes away, to the utter injury of the land 
in which they acquired them. It is the deposit of successive 
| profits on the same soil which has made England what it jg 
and would make India,—for the Europeans are not broken 
| up, like the natives, by the French law of inheritance. This 
| reform, however, can wait till Sir Charles Wood has obtained 
the peerage and the retirement, which all Anglo-Indians wij] 
hear of with so much pleasure, and which his sanction to this 
despatch, even they must acknowledge, has well deserved, 





CHURCH PATRONAGE. 
ITERE are one or two men in this country who must be 
regarded as great public benefactors. They have the 
| faculty of snuffing an abuse as a vulture scents carrion; and 


they never start the game except in quict times, when able 





at Barrackpore that they had no help to expect. They refused | with a fine tact, which is worthy of the highest admiration, 
| 


tagong, and they sent all isolated rebels in for execution. | editors are at their wits’ end for a theme, and society is bored 
The old Indians opened their eyes; political fidelity was, they | to death for lack of scandal. “Jacob Omnium” is one of these 
acknowledged, better than revenue, and from 1857 Lord | disinterested patriots, and “§. G. O.” is another. It is under. 
Cornwallis, for half a century the most abused of Viceroys, | stood that they accept no remuneration from the powerful 
stood formally condoned. | journal which they favour with their communications, and it 

As usual, the first move in the new direction eame from | would be ungracious for the public whom they serve to grudge 
a man who, though he had travelled in India, was not | them that almost imperceptible sensation which is caused by 
an Indian. In December, 1858, Lord Stanley sent out | the entrance of such distinguished persons into an ordinary 
a despatch advising great changes in the land tenure, | drawing-room. And although they are wont to deal out 
and his recommendations, laid aside for three years, were | somewhat severe justice on the criminals whom they scarify, 
in 1861 accepted. Lord Canning, never Indian in his )it cannot be denied that they have hit on the only really 
theories, advised first that landholders should be allowed | efficacious method of appealing to public opinion. The in- 
to redeem their assessment, and then that the perpetual | ducements to nepotism act on the minds of the distributors of 
settlement should be extended. This document has not, we ; patronage with a uniform and constant pressure, while the 
think, been published, but we believe it recommended a public, principally oceupied with its own affairs, keeps but 
permanent settlement only for the North-west. Sir Charles |a fitful aud slumberous watch. Every now and then 
Wood has resolved to extend it throughout Indif. As the | occurs a case of rather grosser jobbery than usual, and forth- 
thirty years’ leases fall in the land is to be re-assessed at a| with Cerberus, under the cover of the well-known initials, 
figure which cannot be increased for ever. The delay is, perhaps, | rushes out, and gives the ill-advised jobber such a frightas is 
unadvisable, as the people of Madras in order to keep their | a wholesome lesson to all others of his tribe for many a long 
sperpetual settlement down will undoubtedly ruin their land | 


iday. Just so is it with the terrors of the law. In actions 
for fie years preecding survey; but that is an error of detail. | for false imprisonment and the like, juries are directed that 
The great principle is acknowledged, that the cultivator is to | the loss of the plaintiff is the correct measure of the damages 
enjoy the fruits of his labour, and within twenty years ninety | which the defendant ought to pay, and that they have no 
millions of people,—the whole population of the Punjaub, the | authority to inflict punishment on him: and as a rule, no 
North-west, Madras, and Bombay,—will cease to be tenants at | doubt they obey the direction. But, occasionally, a flagrant 
will, will be free to apply their toil and their moncy to the | injustice is perpetrated, or the plaintiff’s case is exeeptionally 
soil, certain that he who sows will also be permitted to | well put, and the jury takes the bit between its tecth. The 
reap. It is not necessary, we suppose, in England to | unhappy defendant, perhaps not much worse than many 


point out the difference in the position of tenants at 
will and tenants by copyhold; but we will give one illustration 
of the political effect of this great change. In Bengal Proper 
the land rent is only one-fourth of the whole revenue, and 
Bengal is the only one of the Indian satrapies which is lightly 
taxed. Should India rival Bengal—and there is no conceiv- 
able reason to the contrary—a revenue of eighty millions, four 
times the land-tax, may in 1890 be raised without one-third the 
oppression now practised in Madras and the North. The people 
will even then pay no more than those of Bengal, the only 
= in which property is not now sold to satisfy the col- 
ector’s demand. And, should the trade of India only grow as 
thatof Bengal has grown, her exports in 1900 will be worth some 
eighty millions sterling, and her consumption of British goods 
will be greater than the whole of the existing export trade of 
Great Britain. There is no limit to the consuming power of fo 
hundred millions of people placed on a fertile soil, and assured, 
for the first time, that the fruits of their toil shall be theirs. 
We have not in the presence of such a reform the heart to 


| another who has escaped lightly enough, is visited with ex- 
lemplary damages, and then, as has been said on another 
subject, public morality goes comfortably to sleep for seven 
/yeurs more. “S$, G. 0.” and his compeers are quite in the 
iright. They do very necessary work in the only way it ean 
|be done. And the recipients of the forty stripes save one 
must console themselves with the retleetion that they richly 
deserved twenty, and that the other ninetcen will certainly 
corduce to the benefit of their brethren in jobbery throughout 
the realm. 
The hero of the last ecclesiastical scandal is unquestionably 
| Canon Fisher. Other and mightier potentates have receive d 
/wounds in the melee, but the Canon has had to bear the brunt 
‘of the contest. We are glad to see that this gentleman is 
‘disposed to bear the taunts and revilings of his adversaries 
| with the silence or forgiveness of contempt. The less is said 
on the subject, he probably thinks, the sooner it will be for- 
i gotten. If his family has missed one of the good things which 
, were in his gift, it has secured the other and more valuable 


comment on the other section of this despatch. A perpetual jof the two. The world may condemn him, but he has doubt- 
settlement thrown over India has exhausted the intellect and | less the applause of his own bosom, while he contemplates 
the courage of the India House, and Lord Stanley’s second | the son-in-law to whom he has given six hundred a year. But 
proposal, 2 commutation of the land-tax, though sanctioned | the Canon will do well to profit by the disturbance he has 
by Lord Canning and welcomed throughout India, is aban- | created, and learn moderation for the future. The death of 
doned. The arguments used seem to us feeble in the ex- | the late Archdeacon of Wilts placed a living at his disposal, a 
treme, for they practically resolve themsclyes into two. | canonry at the disposal of the Dean and Chapter, and the post 
Nobody will purchase the fee simple at the price fixed, or if | of Archdeacon of Wilts at the disposal of the Bishop. Canon 
such purchases are made, the resources of posterity will be | Fisher proposed to confer the living on his son, and to procure 
eaten up. The answer is simple; if nobody buys, nothing is | the canonry for his son-in-law. In either one of these aims 
changed, and the advice and objection fall to the ground he would probably have succeeded without the slightest 
together. _ Lord Canning’s resolution, therefore, being | scandal. But both were really too much, and the Canon will 
in one view a national promise, ought to have stood | know for the future how much better worth the half is than 
unchallenged. If, on the other hand, such purchases | the whole. 

are general, so also will be the reduction of the debt. | Neither appointment, however, can by itself be regarded as 
The land was to be paid for in Government securitics, | peculiarly outrageous. The living was one of no great value. 
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The young gentleman bears a high character, and the only 


objection was that he was not as yet in pricst’s orders. The 
Bishop of Oxford consented to remove this objection, but 
finding that his conduct was likely to cause scandal, he 
eventually withdrew his consent. We regret to say that we 
cannot view the conduct of the Bishop in this matter with 
that complacency with which it has been regarded in some 
quarters. That there may be causes which justify a bishop in 
abridging the year of probation in deacon’s orders through 
which every candidate for the priesthood has to pass, cannot 
reasonably be denied; but to enable a young gentleman to 
hold a living in the Church before he has served her for twelve 
nonths is clearly not one of them. The Bishop's consent 
ought not to have been given even if the patron of the 
living had been a layman exercising a right which is 
now, Whether rightly or wrongly, regarded as a property. 
But Canon Fisher was in no such position. The patronage of 
the living was vested in him asa dignitary of the Church, and 
he was bound to bestow it with a single view to the interests 
ofthe Church. To expect that a man will not be prejudiced 
in favour of his own relatives, may be to expect too much even 
of one who has in a special sense abjured the world; but he 
ought not to want to break yudes in their favour. If he ought 
not to want to break rules, still less ought a Bishop, who is 
his personal friend, to break them at his request. 
anything could add to the scandal of such conduct, it would 
be that the Bishop should consent to serve his friends while 
he thought it could be done with impunity, and then shrink 
back with alarm when he finds it is likely to make him un- 
popular, This has been the conduct of the Bishop of Oxford, 
and now his friends come forward and claim the applause of 
the public because he did not care enough for Canon Fisher to 
be involved in a scandal on his behalf. Those who have 
watched the career of that time-serving Prelate will regard 


with less disgust the readiness to job, while it could be | 


managed snugly and quietly, than the supple plausibility 
which strives to convert a timely abandonment of a bad inten- 
tion into disinterested and spontaneous public spirit. 

The canonry was, as has been said, in the gift of the Dean 
and Chapter. It was ultimately conferred on the Rev. 
Francis Lear, a gentleman not unworthy of reasonable promo- 
tion in the Church, but who was already the fortunate 
possessor of a living of the value of 1,000/7. per annum. But 
he had the still greater good fortune to be the son-in-law of 
Canon Fisher, one of the four persons in whose gift the ap- 
pointment lay, and the brother-in-law of the Bishop of the 
Diocese. The responsibility of this appointment has been 
somewhat unjustly visited on Dr. Hamilton. It is not con- 
tended that he canvassed for Mr. Lear, but it is said that he 
ought to have canvassed against him. And to support this 
rather extravagant opinion he is said to be “so opposed to 
canons holding also benefices, that he asked the late Lord 
Herbert's help to make it illegal.” But the law allows it, and 
there is no ground for thinking that the Dean and Canons 
share their Bishop’s feeling on the matter. Allow that the 
Bishop might have prevented his brother-in-law from obtain- 
ing the canonry; might not the post then have been given to 
some one with as good a living as Mr. Lear, and perhaps with- 
out his qualifications ? Besides it is a little too much to expect 
any man to exert himself to keep his friends out of appoint- 
ments the responsibility of which rests with others. But the 


Bishop of Salisbury is not, nevertheless, to be altogether | 


acquitted. The Archdeaconry of Wilts is valued in the Clergy 
List at 2007. per annum. He confers it on the Rey. Henry 
Drury, a gentleman, who, in addition to a good living, holds the 
chaplainey to the House of Commons—a post which gives him 
a claim to a canonry, and takes him out of the diocese and 
away from his living for six months in the year. Just about 
the same time the Archbishop of Canterbury, whose conduct 
has, however, up to the present moment escaped all criticism, 
gives a canonry to his son-in-law, the Rev. John Thomas, 
vicar of Allhallows, Barking, a living of more than 1,000/. 
a year. Now it seems evident that all these appointments 
must be approved or condemned together. 
nate donees is a gentleman of unimpeachable character, and 
of whom it must be confessed that his promotion is not above 
hisdeserts. Each of them was already, not merely adequately, 
but even amply, provided for. It is clear that Archbishops, 
and Bishops, and Chapters regard the post of Canon or Arch- 
deacon as one which may not indeed be conferred on an un- 


worthy candidate, but may lawfully be given to a friend or | 


relative as an agrecable sinecure addition to an already 
sufficient professional income. This is a sort of patronage 
which may be distributed on the principles on which world- 
lings make their testaments,— 


But if | 


Each of the fortu- | 





“Giving their sum of more 
To that which had too much.” 

Indeed, the highest of all authorities has foretold that ‘ to 
him that hath shall be given ;” and most undoubtedly it will, 
if he happens to be in holy orders and have a bishop for a 
relative. 

It would be easy indeed to pen a few indignant paragraphs 
enforcing the contrast between the conduct of the clergy and 
the maxims of that holy religion which they teach; between 
the lessons of our Great Master and the practice of those who 
| profess to follow in His steps. But that facile indignation, 
while it is older than Christianity itself, has never effected 
anything more than to excite our admiration for the eloquent 
declaimer. ‘Times change, but human nature remains unaltered; 
and the better and tenderer the nature of the patron, the more 
blind will he be to the faults of those who are near and dear 
to him, the more will the virtues of those with whom he is 
brought into daily contact be magnified in his eyes. The 
pressure of public opinion is too unequal to restrain, or even 
check, what is in fact one of the infirmities incidental to 
humanity. Within the last few years there have been a dozen 
jobs far worse than this at Salisbury, which have passed un- 
noticed and unknown. Whatever ean be done with impunity, 
in the long run will be done. On the other hand, the notion 
of keeping canonries for laborious students who are to defend 
‘the Church by their writings is a mere chimera. The writers 
do not get the canonries, and if they do get them 
they cease to write. Besides, the most prolific authors 
have almost always been men with some regular employment. 
But there is a medium between prohibiting a canon 
from holding any benefice whatever and allowing him 
to unite with it valuable preferment. There are many 
responsible posts in the Church very inadequately remune- 
rated;—such are most of the archdeaconries; such are 
the divinity professorships at Oxford and Cambridge—to 
| which, however, a canonry is now attached by statute. ;—such 
‘are populous livings with small incomes. A short Act of 
| Parliament .prohibiting any person from holding a canonry 
who is in the possession of Church preferment of the value 
lof 300/. a year, would do more good to the Church, and even 
| to the Bishops, than whole columns of the most eloquent and 
‘sarcastic letters that ever were written. 


THE CASE AGAINST TURKEY. 
| FT) NGLAND is resisting a Congress to decide on the fate of 
4 Rome, for fear it should insist on deciding also that of 
'Constantinople. The resistance is, perhaps, just, for 
ithe tendency to assert that Europe collectively may dis- 
pose of the fate of the countries which compose it, is in- 
‘ereasing, and is, at best, most dangerous. Such a theory 
leaves the resisting minority no resource but force, and 
‘converts every petty dispute into an incipient general war. 
But it would nevertheless be well if Englishmen under- 
| stood the arguments advanced by the Christian populations, 
who, instinctively friendly to England, are learning to hate 
| her as the last remaining reliance of a barbarian power. The 
incessant emeutes on the Danube are not, as Englishmen faney, 
the mere results of intrigue, nor is the quarrel only one be- 
'tweentwo rivalreligions. These troubles are fostered, no doubt, 
by hereditary dislike, and by the antipathy which the Christian, 
| except when dominant, invariably feels for the Moslem, and the 
| spite which the Moslem, dominant or servile, invariably shows 
tothe Christian, but they are not produced by them. The root 
| grievance of the Danubian races is identical with that of the 
|population of Rome. They are subjected to a power which is 
}out of accord with the age, and which not only oppresses them 
| directly, but prevents the advance which they sce all around 
‘them making. ‘The principle of Turkish government, like 
' that of Rome, is immutable, for the Sultan, as Caliph, can obey 
| no laws, and its practice is always the same. Obedience must 
'be secured at whatever cost. Ifa man resists the Pasha he 
|is beaten to death with rods. If a village fails to pay taxes 
it is burnt to the ground. If a district is troublesome it is 
desolated. If a town becomes riotous it is bombarded. Bel- 
' grade is acivilized capital, yet because a murder committed by 
| Turkish soldiers caused a street riot, Belgrade was, only six 
‘weeks since, bombarded and set on fire. Had the act been 
perpetrated in Western Europe the world would have rung 
with denunciations; and though we may apply a laxer rule 
tothe Turks, as men ignorant of the amenities of despo- 
tism, the people shot down and burnt out scarcely feel that 
nice distinction. 
The Christians live under the fear that at any moment, for 
any act, even one beyond their control,—a failure to pay 
revenue, the caprice of a pasha, an outbreak of soldiers 
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always in arrears, all the horrors of war may be let loose 
on their heads. Austria is thought barbarous for levy- 
ing taxes by soldiers; but the Turk has no idea of 
meeting a difficulty except by an appeal to the army. 
This is the case even in Servia, where the Sultan only 
maintains garrisons; but it is infinitely worse in the 
provinces under his direct control. There, any pasha 
who fancies a village girl carries her off by force, and if the 
village under that provocation becomes impertinent, lets the 
soldiery loose. Nota month passes in Bulgaria without war 
being declared on some village or another, and followed up by 
asack. It is this horrible contingency which so exasperates 
the population; civil oppression is hard enough to bear, but 
the most patient of men cannot endure the incessant repeti- 
tion of war waged through a reckless soldiery just imported 
from the highlands of Asia. 

Naturally, like all men who rely purely on force, the Turk, 
even when disposed for quiet, is still insufferably insolent. 
It seems a slight thing to an English traveller, that if a 
Turkish soldier sees him he spits on the ground and mutters 
“Toba,” for he feels in himself a strength which makes him 
smile at the childish insult. He would feel rather differently 
if the Turk were his lord, or if it were open to the soldier to 
seize and beat him without a chance of redress. Even 
Englishmen can understand that wealthy merchants disap- 
prove being “‘slippered” at the will of a Pasha, subjected, 
justly or otherwise, to degradation as well as punishment, 
obliged to conceal their wealth like Jews in the middle ages, 
and to watch their daughters as vigilantly as if the town were 
occupied by an invading army. Yet this is how life passes 
in all the provinces subjected to the Pashas, and all the 
fronticrcounties of the semi-dependent states. Outrages may be 
less frequent than of old, as Lord Palmerston so often says, but 
one such outrage a year is sufficient to keep men in a chronic 
condition of fear, which renders life unbearable. The only 
class really protected are the inerchants who can appeal to 
a Consulate; and it is because English travellers live among 
them, that they sometimes fancy the native accounts exag- 
gerated or untrue. Unfortunately they are only too well 
borne out by the statements of all foreigners who have lived 
in these regions any time, and who without exception are the 
bitter foes of the Turks. 

These things, we may be told, have been going on for 
centuries, and are, if anything, slightly better than of old. 
That is true, though it is perhaps almost as pleasant to be 
bowstrung at once, as to be thrown into prison with a certainty 
of being in a few days reported dead of a ‘ cholera’? whieh 
produces a blue mark round the throat, but the position of 
the tyrants and victims is alike changed. The Turks have 
grown weak, and the Christians strong. The population, 
subjected to the soldiery and the small caste which supports 
the soldiery, feels that but for England and Austria it would 
be stronger than its masters, and could put an end to all this 
oppression at once. Western ideas, too, have penetrated: 


-Turkey, and the people are longing to share in the progress 
o? D> D 


which they see all around. Under Turkish rule, they know 
they will have no physical improvement, no roads, no buildings,. 
none of that security which they feel, as Englishmen do, indis- 
pensable to profitable commerce. The foreigner encamped in 
their midst has the last, because his Consul belongs to a Power 
which can coerce the Turk, and the natives ask with some small 
reason why they may not secure equal privileges. They 
‘want railways, but before they can get a jfirman they must 


“bribe the horde of officials, eunuchs, and ladies who, under 


the broad shield of the Sultan’s quasi-sacred authority, plander 
the people of Turkey. They want an orderly police, but in the 
Turkish provinces police would be dangerous to authority, and 
in the smaller principalities there is difficulty about paying 
them. They want ports, and representatives abroad, and the 
possibility of developing political life; but Turkey, wisely 
enough for herseif, will not permit the union of the 
provinces. Each must have a separate government, and 
so expend for a multitude of powerless machines ten 
times the money which would keep one great motor going. It 
is, in fact, asin Rome, where the population, wanting justice, 
has the canon law instead ; wanting judges, hasonly cardinals ; 
wanting progress, is told that progress is inconsistent with the 
necessities of the Catholic world. The Sultan’s relatives and 
favourites are the cardinals of ‘lurkey; the Koran is exactly in 
the position of the canon law; and all this oppression and 
misery, and loss of the energy of millions of men, is kept up 
Decause the independence of Constantinople is “ essential to the 
balance of power.” We do not dispute the dogma, but we can 
hardly denounce the poor Servian who, offering to uphold that 
independence with a far stronger grip, is told that England 


means by the independence of Turkey the absolute power of 
the soldier caste therein encamped. The defence of Turke 
against Russia was, at all events, wise; the defence of a 
Ottoman against his own people is neither wise nor just ; > 
itis, we fear, the policy for which we are now contending ; 
the Conference which meets to smoke, gossip, and « settle” 
Servia in Ali Pasha’s Divan. 





THE IRISH PRIMACY. 
TF roi est mort, vive le roi! The Archbishop of Armagh has 
been gathered to his fathers, and the public is extremel 
anxious for the appointment of his successor. With the 
gossip of clubs and of clerical circles we have nothing to do. 
but we wish to comment upon one pregnant fact. Articles 
of a fiercely national complexion have, of course, appeared jn 
Irish newspapers. Letters have been published in the Jpisj 
Times and the Express, setting forth the claims of this prelate 
or that, and probably written by persons whose gratitude 
answers to Talleyrand’s definition— a lively sense of fayours 
to come.” But it seems to be the general conviction of 
common sense in England, and hardly less so in Ireland, that 
the appointment of any of the Irish prelates to the vacaney jg 
far from desirable. It is unpleasant to say a word which may 
be painful to estimable gentlemen and to their friends ; but 
criticism has been sparingly directed to Irish ecclesiastical 
appointments, as to other things connected with Ireland, and it 
may be well to analyze the elements of which the Irish Epis- 
copal Bench is constituted, and from this analysis to point a 
moral. Is there any Irish Bishop who would not be an almost 
ludicrous snecessor to Lord John Beresford? We put aside 
the Archbishop of Dublin, who would be an ornament to any 
position, but whose advanced age renders his removal an im- 
possibility. Those who are behind the scenes whisper what 
they are unwilling to speak. One eandidate has been pitch- 
forked upon the bench by the more than Hibernian blunder 
of an English viceroy. Another Bishop is an excellent man 
of business, possessed of no mean administrative power, and 
in some respeets of remarkable strength and honesty of charac- 
ter; bat, worthy and pious as he is, so great a dignity de- 
mands larger means and more conspicuous antecedents, A 
third prelate would ces? the position with gentlemanlike self- 
possession, but his training has been rather upon the heather 
or by the salmon river than in the library, the sehool, the 
pulpit, or the cottage. 
Four cf their lordships have been college dons. Of these, 
two «re advanced in years, and of a respectable mediocrity; a 
third is am eloquent preacher and an admirable writer, but 
there is an acidity abowt his nature which has made his epis- 
copal rule so far rather unhappy; a fourth is a powerful 
thinker, and can strike with his pen like a sledge-hammer, or 
make it draw blood like a cutting-whip; but this distin- 
guished individual is too much involved in the “cloud of 
metaphysics,” on which he has been ‘ wafted to his see,” to 
be very available for practical duties. But few remain, and 
they are easily told off. One is a good and honest man, of 
genius and eloquence, but of a genius so untutored, and of an 
eloquence so essentially vulgar, that Mr. Spurgeon would 
hardly be more out of place in the archiepiscopal palace. Two 
others are identified with the fiereest phase of controversy. 
One of them has covered himself with no very enviable 
literary distinction ; and the appointment of either would be 
something very like a misfortune as well as a blunder. We 
think that this analysis is, on the whole, neither flattering nor 
malicious, but simply true, for the Episcopal Bench is but a 
specimen of the way in which things are done in Ireland. Of 
course, political jobbing has very much to do with English 
ecclesiastical appointments. English Bishops, like other 
Englishmen, 
“ Rise 
By firm desert, and friendship’s holy ties,” 
and rather more by the second than the first. An English 
prelate is far from being always the right man in the right 
place. Still, on the whole, and in a rough way, some kind 
of proportion is observed between the men and their work. 
Of the twenty-eight English prelates it ean scarcely be said 
that there are more than two or three who do not represent 
some legitimate or recognized merit. Sage sobriety, profound 
classical learning, eloquence glowing or refined, elegant htera- 
ture, fervent if sometimes narrow picty, noble birth combined 
with those unobtrusive qualities which we Englishmen 50 
thoroughly appreciate, ean be found among the ranks of our 
English bishops, after all their faults. Were the primacy of 
England vacant to-morrow, there are not wanting seve 
personages who would fill that great dignity with private 
grace and public benefit. But in Ireland the episcopate 1s 4 
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a 
scramble. " , 
who will win the race? not—who is the right man? Occa- 


sionally, a college fellow or professor of some celebrity, a 
dever chaplain to an archbishop, or a popular preacher, is | 
surprised by a mitre. Generally, however, it lights upon a 
respectable but superannuated “don,” upon a common-place 
courtier, upon an ignorant man of quality. English bishops, 
gs we have said, generally represent something. Lord | 
Auckland, Dr. Tait, Dr. Thomson, Dr. Bickersteth, Dr. | 
Powys, Archbishop Langley, are very different men. | 
Yet each stands for something in his own way. Each | 
says practically that high rank, or business acumen, | 
or literature, or good preaching, or hard work, or refined | 
scholarship, is a thing to be desired in the religious teachers | 
of our nation, and so long as Sydney Smith’s celebrated | 
theory of “prizes” in the Church is to be acted upon, a 
thing to be rewarded. But many Irish bishops represent | 
nothing, and remind one of the question about the fly in | 
amber. | 

This system (if system it can be called) acts perniciously | 
upon the Church, whose character and efficiency are of con- 
sideration to the country, so long as the Irish establishment | 
occupies the position which seems so anomalous to Mr. Gold- | 
win Smith. Complaints are constantly carried across the | 
Channel that in one part of Ireland the clergy are too much | 
occupied in fierce controversial campaigns, while in another 
they have too much sunk into a vulgar and decorous medio- 
erity. A respectable and pious ordained attorney is the very 
type of the character of men who occupy preferments equal 
in income to the deaneries enjoyed by Trench, Hook, or Mil- 
man, and immeasurably beyond anything which has ever fallen 
to the lot of clergymen whose names are known from one end 
of England to another. The Irish Bishops, with incomes 
which, taking everything into account, are relatively much 
larger than those of their English brethren, do very little. | 


| 
| 


They preach little, visit little, build little, read little, and | 
write little. : They seldem confirm, scldom ordain, found no | 
new institutions, and inaugurate few useful Church works. | 
“ As little to do as an Irish Bishop” was the expressive com- | 
parison of a cavalry officer who had been stationed for a few 
years in Ireland. The Irish clergy are often kind and pious | 
pastors. The crimes and vices of ‘clerical delinquents, which | 
occasionally pollute the columns of the Zines, are} 
almost unknown to the severe purity of their cha- 
recter. If they are not so often as could be de- 
sired well-bred and highly cultivated men, the fault | 
is neither in the hierarchy which trains them nor in the stock 
from which they are sprung. But supply and demand keep 
pace. Any but the most vulgar qualifications are at a discount. | 
The men of note for anything but popular fluency or small | 
shrewdness who remain in the country may be counted upon | 
one’s fingers. They fly, like the swallows, to a more congenial 
climate. Lord-lieutenants patronize their own followers, and | 
afew others whose promotion is a smart stroke of business | 
among evangelical Protestants. Bishops below mediocrity 
encourage people of the stamp which they can best understand, 
and of the acquirements which they most value. Young men | 
of ability at all beyond the average either shrink from entering 
upon a profession in which they will probably never obtain the | 
salary of a clerk, or, if religious zeal impels them to a holy 
calling, are driven in the end to migrate to England. 
Until posts of importance in the Irish establishment aso | 
bestowed with more discrimination, the Irish Church must | 
submit to be treated like the not very presentable sister of a/| 
well-connected family. Meanwhile, we believe that it is not | 
her fault if she, on the present occasion, submits to the 
humiliation of receiving an English Archbishop, or to the | 
much deeper degradation of secing her late Primate’s throne 
filled by some one whose clevation will almost seem one of 
those bitter jests of Fortune of which the Roman satirist has | 


spoken. 





KING COTTON. 

HERE is—or was until recently—a tall handsome man confined | 

in a lunatic asylum at Camberwell. 

fully for days and weeks in a corner of his lone room, little given 
to talk, and less to physical exercise. Now and then, however, 
he broke out in a sudden blaze of excitement. repeating incoherent 
sentences, in which only the word “ flax-cotton ” was distinctly 
audible. The unhappy man’s name was Chevalier Claussen. By 
birth a Dane, and a man of high scientific education, he gave him- 
self up early to the study of practical chemistry, particularly those 
branches connected with the manufacture of textile fabrics. After 
years of labour, and many experiments, he came to the conclu- 


Ile used to sit mourn- | 
' 





| cotton, and fit even, to some extent, to be 


| had been engaged for generations in the linen trade. 


When a see is to be filled up, the question is— | sion that the fibre of flax, if rightly manipulated, is superior to 
| cotton for all purposes in which the latter is employed, and 
therefore ought to supersede it, as well on this account as 


being an indigenous plant, for the supply of which Europe might 
remain independent of serf or slave. Claussen’s experiments were 


well received in his own country, and his king gave him the title of 


| chevalier ; but, unfortunately, little other substantial encourage- 


ment. The inventor then went to France, married a young French 
lady, was presented at Court, and received the order of the 
Legion of Honour; but again got little else but promises 
of future reward for thé years of labour devoted to the one 
great object he had in hand. Somewhat weary of his work, and 
sorely pressed by poverty, Chevalier Claussen next came to this 
country, arriving just in time for the International Exhibition 
of 1851. He displayed in the Hyde park palace some beautiful 
articles made of flax-cotton, and set all the world in raptures about 
the new invention, the more so as he freely explained the secret 
of the process for converting flax-straw into a material equal in all 
and superior in some respects to the cotton fabric. The manipulation 
was simple enough, according to Claussen’s showing. The flax, 
cut into small picces by machinery, was left for a short while to 
the combined action of alkaline solvents and of carbonated alkalies 
and acids, which converted the fibre into a material very similar to 
spun with 
cotton machinery. The English manufacturers to whom the 
process was explained were delighted ; nevertheless, they refused 


| with many thanks the Chevalier’s offer to work his invention. It 


was found that flax-cotton could not be profitably spun without 
making various alterations in the existing machinery, and to this 
the Lancashire millowners objected, saying, why should we 
trouble ourselves about the new raw material as long as we have 
got cotton in abundance? With something of a prophetic vein, 
M. Claussen remonstrated, arguing that the supply was not all 


| to be depended upon, and that, besides, it would be better, and cheaper 
in the long run, to make European hands feed European mills, by the 


aid of perfected steam-agencies, than to leave the task to the 
rude manual labour of unwilling bondsmen. It was the voice of the 
preacher in the desert: Lancashire listened not ; and when the 
Ilyde park show was over, Chevalier Claussen and his invention 
were no more thought of than the man who discovered the compass. 
Sorely troubled in mind, and with abject poverty staring him in the 
face, Claussen then pursued his pilgrimage, crossing the Atlantic to 
America. What happened to him in the great Western Republic is 
not accurately known; but it is presumed that some ‘cute natives 
laid hold of the young man from the old country, squeezing his 
brains and then throwing him overboard, It was rumoured that 
Chevalier Claussen had got a “ partner;” and not long after 
somebody, partner or otherwise, brought him back to this 
country, shutting him up in a lunatic asylum at Camberwell. 
Here the history of flax-cotton ends : the inventor in a madhouse ; 
Lancashire without food for her mills and her people. 

The case of flax versus cotton has not since had a fair trial. It 
is strange, indeed, to perceive in this matter to what an extent the 
industry of whole nations is liable to follow in the wake of 
mechanical inventions. It was not until the seventeenth century 
that cotton goods were made in England, while flax was cultivated 
to a far greater extent, and woven into textile fabrics, though with 
very simple mechanical appliances. ‘Then it happened, about the 
year 1685, that a colony of Huguenot families, flying in conse- 
quence of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, settled in the 
north of Ireland, and gave the first impulse to the cultivation and 
manufacture of flax. Among the refugees was a gentleman of the 
name of Louis Cromonelin, a native of St. Quentin, whose family 
This M. 
Cromonelin took a patent for various contrivances in the spinning 
and weaving of flax, and setting earnestly to work in the new 
manufacture, crops of the plant soon sprang up in all directions, 
and thousands of acres of land, mere wastes previously, were covered 
with the graceful little annual, on tall and slender stalk, with deli- 
cate blue flowers, which in the time of Abraham already produced 
the “fine linen” on the spindles and looms of Babylonia. The 
flax manufactories, no less than the manufacturers, following the 
impulse thus given, throve remarkably well in Ireland; and it is 
interesting to note that at the present day a descendant of M. 
Louis Cromonelin is at the head of one of the largest linen estab- 
lishments in the province of Ulster. ‘Towards the end of the latter 
century the use of the fibre of flax was near taking the lead in the 
manufacture of textile materials, when all at once a series of 
mechanical inventors—Hargreaves, Compton, Arkwright, and 
others—appeared upon the stage, devoting themselves entirely to 
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the improvement of cotton machinery. Their efforts produced a 
social and commercial revolution as great as the introduction of the 
locomotive on the road. ‘The quantity of cotton brought to this 
country in 1764 amounted only to about four millions of pounds ; but 
in 1780 it came to be sevenmillions; in 1790, thirty millions; in 1800, 
about fifty millions; and increasing every decennium by from forty 
to one hundred millions, reached in 1860 the total of 1,250,000,000 
pounds. Every step in this rising scale of consumption was 
marked, and was produced in the first instance by improved machi- 
nery. It seemed as if the entire energy of the mechanical genius 


of the age had been thrown into the one direction of making 


contrivances for spinning and weaving cotton, and that all 
rival branches of industry had become totally neglected. So it hap- 
pened that the methods for preparing flax adopted in this country, 
and, indeed, over the whole of Europe at the present time, still 
resemble those used by the ancient flax-growers of Egypt four 
thousand years ago, and yet followed by the natives of Hindostan. 
This is proved by numerous pictorial representations on the walls 
of Egyptian tombs and temples, some of them as strikingly similar 
to the doings of Irish and Belgian peasants engaged in the flax 
manufacture as if copied on the spot. We have no more curious 
illustration of the in many respects one-sided and singularly acci- 
dental progress of modern civilization. 

There is something truly marvellous in the contemplation of 
the thousand wonderful contrivances for manufacturing cotton 
shown in the “iron tabernacle” of the present International 
Exhibition, and the reflection that the whole is but the product of 
some seventy oreighty years. Before Arkwright’s time the cotton 
manufacture was carried on—as the flax manufacture is still toa 
great extent—in the cottages of agricultural labourers, who, work- 
ing partly in the fields and partly at their simple hand-looms, 
brought both calicoes and cabbages to the nearest market, to dis- 
pose of them to itinerant dealers. The stride from those old rural 
hand-looms to the modern machinery exhibited in the western 
annexe of Captain Fowke’s warehouse is far more gigantic than 
anything else in the history of modern inventions, not excepting 
railway travelling and electric interchange of words. It is doubtful, 
indeed, whether there is anything more expressive of human inge- 
nuity—that which Carlyle calls the beaver-faculty of man—in the 
world, than some of the cotton-spinning automatons at the Exhi- 
bition. An immense row of spindles are seen flying round in 
furious whirl, twisting slender threads in all directions, bending 
upwards and downwards, obedient to an invisible power, and per- 
forming evolutions unapproachable in exactness and regularity by 
the hand of man. Other parts of the machinery take the cotton 
fibre, spread it evenly over long lattices, pass it between rollers, 
lead it along under a complication of wrappers, combs, brushes, 
and knives, and discharge it in the end in greatly altered 
form, ready for further manipulation. There is incessant 
life, movement, and action, and no propelling agency visible, 
save an occasional whiff of steam, which now and then pops 
out from beneath the world of wheels. Perhaps a little girl, 
with flakes of cotton in her hair, and more flakes in her apron, is 
looking on leisurely from the distance, pulling out here and there 
an errant thread ; but apparently not otherwise interested in the 
doings of the huge automaton. Contemplating the thing for a 
while, nigh stunned by the tumult of wheels and levers, the 
thought creeps over the mind that all earthly intelligence has been 
concentrated here for the sole purpose of shaping the fibres of the 
gossypium plant into a textile fabric. ‘To perform the task, ten 
millions of steam-propelled spindles are incessantly whizzing in 
this country, and hundreds of thousands of free men must be de- 
pendent on the labour of the slave. It is a contemplation almost 
hideous, to think of a legion of such automatons as are seen in the 
western Exhibition annexe, all whirling and whizzing, but with no 
food to put down their throat, and nothing to grasp between their 
iron teeth. King Cotton, with famine in his trail, looks lurid in 
tho extreme. 


The terrors vanish somewhat on a further stroll through the | 


Exhibition. There are hundreds upon hundreds of stalls, from all 


parts of the world, whose owners offer to feed King Cotton, be he | 


ever so hungry. Australia, South America, the Cape, Natal, 
Egypt, Algiers, Ceylon, China, Japan, the whole of India, and a 
host of other countries, down to classic Attica, have sent samples 
of their gossypium, to show what they can do towards keeping the 
ten millions of British spindles in movement. ‘The sight is a very 
fair one; but, alas, far from being entirely consolatory. ‘Tho 


This awful question of cotton, it seems, is ruled everywhere mon 
by accident than by the will of governments and nations, The 
ten millions of British spindles grew into existence because, as i 
| chanced, a few working men of Lancashire took to inventing nome. 
looms instead of flax-steeping machines; and King Cotton himself 
built up his throne on the banks of the Mississippi, because a couple 
of half-starved Frenchmen were wrecked there one day with a a 
| seeds of gossypiwe in their pockets. r 





The finest * long-stapled” 
| cotton, the only kind for which Lancashire is really erying in its 
| distress, grew originally in the Antilles, where Columbus found it 
on his arrival, and settled a supply of it as a tribute on the natives, 
The districts of San Francois, of Bailly, and other old settlements 
| of Guadaloupe and the neighbouring islands, furnished for a Jon> 
time the whole of Europe with the best kind of cotton. Y 


| In 1808, 


| the export of the material from the Antilles amounted to near a 
| million and a half of pounds; but the culture was as suddenly 
| interrupted by the wars of the first empire, as recently again jn 
j the internecine struggle of America. Flying from the scene of 
| strife, some French emigrants carried a small quantity of cotton seed 
from Guadaloupe to South Carolina, and thus established the 
element of commercial importance in the American republic. This 
was the origin of the famous sea-island cotton. For many years 
past, the French Government has tried hard to revive the culture 
of the plant in the Antilles, but without any appreciable succes, 
| The millions spent to encourage the industry have had no other 
| effect hitherto but to destroy it more and more, by introducing 
| the: artificial element. The same has been the case in other 
| countries, wherever governments or commercial associations have 
attempted to carry the matter with a high hand. King Cotton 
evidently disdains restraint, and will rule only by the grace of 
God and his own supreme will. Whether it would not be wise to 
temper the sway by constitutional means, such as the appointment 
of Prince Flax to the chief ministry, is a question which the 
owners of the ten millions of spindles will have to decide before 
long. It seems hard and almost unnatural that hundreds of thou- 
sands of Europeans should be dependent for their very existence 
on the fibres of a plant which will only grow in hot and unhealthy 
climes, and the control of which, wherever produced, must be 
insecure in the last degree. Accident made King Cotton sove- 
reign; but nature points in another direction, to an organism of 
the same constituencies, which flourishes with our race from the 
torrid zone to the north pole. We have it on high authority that 
man does not live on bread alone: why on cotton ? 


« 





CURIOSITIES OF PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY. 
HE session just closed has been one of the least remarkable we 
have had of late years. It survived the average term, 
although, perhaps, it scarcely accomplished the average amount of 
work, and it was saved from utter dullness only by the per- 
sonalities occasionally introduced into the debates. ‘There is no 
circumstance connected with it which entitles it to be numbered 
among the curious Parliaments of which history bears record, and 
which are a good deal better worth recalling than the incidents of 
| the past six months. Many of the members who were beconi- 


|ing impatient last week to depart for the grouse, must have 
| 





| envied their predecessors in the first Parliament which ever sat, in 
| the reign of Henry the Third, who were released after an attend- 
ance of thirty-three days. The burgesses, citizens, and knights 
| had never before been allowed to exercise legislative functions, and 
; the writ which summoned them rendered it lawful for them to 
| receive payment for their services from their constituents. ‘The 
sheriffs were directed to form a jury of * four lawful knights ” to 
assess the expenses of the representatives ; and for many years subse- 
quently members received wages during the session. ‘The rate of 
pay was first fixed in the reign of Edward I1.—it was to be 4s. a 
day for every knight of the shire, and 2s. for every burgess; but a 
smaller sum was sometimes taken, and there is one case, which a 





writer in Notes and Queries suggests may be the first instance of 
bribery known, where a member consented to serve for nothing. 
| The expenses of travelling to the place where Parliament assembled 
often deterred small constituencies from sending members— 
they virtually disfranchished themselves on account of their 
| poverty. Petitions have been presented to Parliament from con- 
| stituencies begging to be disfranchised on the ground of their 
inability to pay the expenses of their members. ‘The Parliament 
of 9 Edward ILI. sat at York for eight days only, but the represel- 
tatives from Cornwall had payment granted them for thirty-two 








catalogue of countries which can produce cotton, but have not | days spent in travelling. ‘This formed so serious a charge that it 
yet proved it, is like the list of works which young authors and | became a luxury, which only well-to-do boroughs could aff rd, to 
poets set down in their pocket-books, as intending to write as | have a member. In some cases payment was made in kind instead 
soon as called upon, and which consequently they never do write. | of in specie. ‘There is an indenture extant (3 Edward IIL.) be- 
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peenee...<8 
tween one John Strawnge and certain burgesses of Droitwich, by 
yirtue of which the said John Strawnge agreed to attend the Par- 
liament at Westminster, * ‘qwehdyr it holde longe tyme or schortt, 
or gwhedye it fortune to been P’rogott’” for the consideration of a 
«Cade of full Heryng tho’ to been dyliv’id be Xitenmesse next 
comyng.” The needy voter does not often find his privilege an 
encumbrance to him now-a-days, and Mr, Strange’s bargain con- 
trasts ludicrously with the amount of provender said to have been one: 
consumed by ‘the voters of a small borough,” besides a ** prepara- 
tory breakfast ” which cost C75t ’, The fc lowing is the bill of fare, 
as given in the Annual Register, 1761:—980 stone of beef, 315 
dozen of wine, 72 pipes of ale, 365 gallons of spirits converted 
into punch. 

Parliaments were ordinarily elected annually, but the session was 
generally very brief, and between the reigns of Heury VI. and 
Charles IT. the sittings were frequently adjourned on account 
of the plague. ‘The shortest Parliament that ever sat met in the 
Sith year of the reign of Edward [.,andexisted for one day oniy; the 
longest was not that which is historically known as the * Long 
Parliament,” which, according to the general computation, existed 
16 years, 145 days, or 
17 years and three months. ‘The second Parliament of Charles I. 
met on the 8th of May, 1661, and was not dissolved till the 
th of January, 1678, having thus had a duration of 17 
years, 8 months, and 16 days. ‘This, therefore, is the real * long ” 
Parliament. It sat through, as Hume says, ** the whole course o 
the reign, one year excepted. * * * Before their dissolution 
they seemed to be treading fast in the footsteps of the last Long 
Parliament, on whose conduct they threw at first such violent 
blame.” Down to the time of Henry IV., the longest Parliament 
that had ever been known extended over ten months. He was the 
first King who prorogucd Parliament by his own will and act. 
Twenty days was the average length of the session during the half 
century that Edward iT]. sat on the throne. This would have 
suited the blunt and dissatisfied Speaker who, in the course of the 
debate on the Triennial Bill in 1693, declared that “ 
resembled the manna which God bestowed on the chosen people. 





ording to another (the outside limit) 


a 


Parliaments 


They were excellent while they were fresh, but if kept too long | 


they became noisome, and foul worms were engendered by the cor- 
ruption of that which had been sweeter than honey.” It was not, in- 
deed, without many prognostications of evil that Septennial Parlia- 
ments were instituted, and some of the most pungent sarcasms of 
Junius are directed against those who coull act as they liked for six 
years, provided they took a little trouble to make atonement in the 


seventh. The longest session of late years was that of 1847-48, | 
which lasted 293 days, and was referred to by the Speaker in his | 


address to the Queen, 2s well as from the Throne, as a “ laborious 
and protracted session.” Mr. May, in a pamphlet published in 1849, 
states that “it sat 170 days; the average duration of each sitting 
was 8 hours, 163 minutes ; it sat 1364 hours after midnight. There 
were 10,412 entries in the votes of res gest, an | 
Let members think of this, and consider how lightly they have 
escaped from their duties in the present year. 


25D divisions.” 


The present ** forms ” of both Houses have accumulated by slow 


degrees. In the reign of James I. a member brought forward 


a motion forbidding hissing in the House of Commons, | 


and declaring it to be “a thing derogatory from the dignity, not 
becoming the gravity, and as much crossing and abating the 
honour and privileges of the House as any other abuse whatsoever.” 
The motion was accepted “ with approval,” but the practice of 
making unseemly noises does not seem to have declined, and Mr. 
Erskine May, in his valuable Law of Parliament, regvets that in 
our own time * the most disorderly noises are sometimes made.” 
The ironical “Hear, hear” is peculiarly offensive to the nervous 
speaker, and even the practised debater is sometimes discomfited 
by an unexpected cheer. A few years ago a Mr. Blewitt, represen- 
tative of the Monmouthshire boroughs, was the butt of the Hou 

when he rose, and used to make, as a writer in Fraser's M tgazin 
rieved 
astonishment in his aspect, to know what it was the House were 
laughing at.” It did not avail this unlucky gentleman that | 

was lineally descended from the Welsh princes. Old members of 
the House may recollect an instance of a Prime Minister being 
severely rebuked for a cheer which he did not vive. The incident 
occurred during a debate on the state of Ireland, in the session of 


tells us, “ imploring appeals, in plaintive tones and with a; 





1846. Mr. Disraeli made it the foundation of one of his “ en- 
venomed” attacks upon Sir Robert Peel, that he had cheered a state- 
ment of Mr. Cobden, which was contrary to his (the Prime Mini 

ter's) own views. Sir R. Peel ‘totally denied” this, whereupon 
Mr, Disraeli, according to Mansard, exclaimed—“ If the Right Hon 


Baronet means to say that anything I have said is false, of course 
I cease—I sit down.” And sit down he did, in the middle of his 
speech. A scene ensued. Mr. Newdegate asked for an explana- 
tion of Sir R. Peel's words, and Major Macnamara, probably 
scenting a battle afar off, protested that if “any hon. member felt 
aggrieved, this is not the place to call him (Sir R. Peel) to ac- 
count.” But Lord George Bentinck, Sir James Graham, and 
other members who are no longer living, interposed to make peace. 
Sir R. Peel repeated his denial that he had cheered Mr, Cobden’s 
remark, Mr. Disraeli expressed himself satisfied, and the parties 
retired for the night, without any prospect of Major Macnamara’s 
services being called into requisition. Among all the hot en- 
counters between Sir R. Peel and Mr. Disraeli, this approached 
the nearest to an open personal quarrel. 

Formerly, members could not absent themselves for a single 
night from the House without permission of the monarch, and in 
after times, of the Speaker and the House. In every case they 
forfeited their wages during the time they were absent. Both 
Lords and Commons were fined if they did not attend prayers. 
During the “* Long Parliament” the Commons made an order 
‘that all members who climb over seats shall poy 12d.,” and 
ion it was agreed, ** that every member standing in 
the passage whilst the House is sitting shall pay 12d. to the 
It has often happened that members of Parliament 
have been mobbed, as in the time of Lord George Gordon’s riots, 
or threatened, as in the case of Mr. Secretary Peel, who one night 
informed the House that he had received a letter complaining of 
his speeches, and threatening him with public contradiction from 
the gallery. The writer was summoned to the bar and repri- 





s Teeant, 


manded, 
for libelling individual members, the first example known of this 
mode of vindicating its honour having occurred in 1680, Once, in 
the reign of James L., the House took vengeance on a yeoman of 
the guard who had hindered a member from entering in order to 
hear the King’s speech. The offender was brought in solemnly in a 
state of great contrition and penitence, and was compelled to beg 
pardon on his knees at the bar. He was likewise reprimanded by 
the Speaker. 
within the House and ignominiously expelled. Such accidents are 
little likely to occur now. The policemen at the doors know most of the 


Persons have repeatedly been committed by the House 


Occ asionally, persons not members were found 





members by sight, and even if an imposter were to elude their 
penetration, the porter at the door would infalliby discover him. 
It would be hardly possible, indeed, for a non-member to take his 
| seat in the House during the progress of business. 

‘The Speaker, though a potent and generally revered authority, 
has sometimes fallen beneath the displeasure of the House and 
uffered rebuke. In the time of James I. there was a Speaker 
|}who seems to have been in the habit of leaving the House 
frequently, without apology orexplanation. One evening he met 
with an unexpectedly warm reception on his return to the chair. 
A Mr. Mallory said he ought not to rise without leave, and Sir R. 
Phillippes complained that the Speaker “ sometime neglecteth his 


duty to the House in intricating or deferring the question.” Sir 
Il. Manners was even more downright: “ Mr, Speaker is but a 
servant to the House, 
Withrington declared that ** the Speaker was the fault of all their 
faults, by preventing them with rising.” The attack went the 
round of the House, the unfortunate object of it being compelled 
to listen to it with his accustomed impartiality and gravity. We 


not a master, nor master’s mate.” Sir HH. 


lare not aware of any similar instance of a combined and 
determined outbreak against the Speaker on the part of members; of 
late years, at any rate, an exevllent understanding has prevailed. 
The loquacity of members is no new failing. Queen Elizabeth 
| ridiculed and reviled her Commons very sharply for it, and once 
told them “She utterly disallows and condemns those for their 
audacious, arros 
speeches, spend much time in meddling with matters neither per- 


mt, and presumptuous folly who, by superfluous 


taining to them, nor within the capacity of their understanding.” 
On another occasion she charged them * Not to make new and idle 
laws. and trouble the House with them, but rather look to the 
inv of divers obsolete an supe rfluous statutes” 





abridging and repea 





and homely picee of advice. She also 
hem * De perat ‘debtors 

, 1 s] l es 1; ny lici . 
who never come abroad,” an prowling and common solicitors 


‘Virgin Queen” 


—certainly a 
rebuked the Commous for keeping among 
that set dissension between men and men.” The * 
ha 1. inl ed, ay uticula hatred for solicit rs, i nd it was probably 
gation that a bill was brought in for reducing the 
number of those * pests.” 

The Act 7 and 8 Will. TIT. made it ne 
should be of age—prior to that time there was no such restriction. 


essary that a member 
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In one of Elizabeth's Parliaments a long discussion took place upon 


Spanish philosophers are imbued with the learning of the Arabs 


this very point. A Mr, Alford said that no one was fit to serve | and hence indirectly with that of the Greeks. ‘Their abode in ¢} 
3 an ae he ae " ; : = ie 
under thirty years of age, and a few days afterwards ‘Thomas | Christian countries alone did not, in the middle ages, contribute te 


Long, “*a very simple man,” was questioned as to his election. 


* He confesses that he gave the mayor of Westbury and another 
five pounds for his place in Parliament.” ‘They were ordered to 


repay the sum, a fine of 20/. was levied on the corporation, and 
Long was expelled. In Notes and Queries (vol 8, O. 8.) a strange 
story appeared of a “ member electing himself.” A subsequent 
correspondent corrected the narrative in many important particulars, 
but stated that he was an eye-witness of the election, and that one 
elector only was present. Mr. Bannatyne was the member who 
thus gained a seat (for the county of Bute) by one vote. 

During the past session a few journals have promised to get a 
suitable gallery for the ladies in the House of Commons, instead of 
the cage which now hides their charms. These polite writers may 
not be aware that serious arguments were, and are still sometimes, 
used against ladies being admitted within the House at all. The 
Edinburgh Review thus reasoned in 1841 :—** It cannot be denied 
that the effect of a casual attendance at debates is to cause a re- 
gard for persons rather than for principles, and the substitution 
of private partiality for calm and comprehensive judgment—in 
short, the aggravation of those very failings which are always ob- 
servable in the politics of women. Women who take an interest 
in politics are commonly observed to be keener and bitterer in their 
partisanship than men. ‘To make them spectators of political con- 
flicts would be to aggravate the animosity with which they are too 
apt to regard the opponents of their own friends ; and the harmony 
and peace of society, which have already too often been disturbed 
by political discord, would materially suffer.” Another of 
the writer's objections was that it would be unadvisable 
“that the vanityof young members should be tempted to 
encroach upon the valuable time of the House, by the presence of 
an audience still more interesting than even the redoubtable 
phalanx of reporters.” He even thought that the House would 
be lowered in the sight of the country by the admission of ladies. 
Perhaps, after this, fair politicians will be contented with the cage 
from which they are permitted to survey the mysteries. 

‘To conclude these stray notes, we may mention that two * men 
of colour” have sat in Parliament—Dyce Sombre and John 
Stewart—and that it was once the custom for sittings to take place 
on Sunday. No instance of this has occurred since the reign of 
Richard If. “The last oceasion,” says Mr. May, ‘‘on which 
the Crown refused its consent to a bill was in 1807, when 
Queen Anne refused her assent to a bill for settling the militia in 
Scotland.” While Cromwell was in power he gave his assent to 
bills in English, ignoring the French form used till then, and 
restored after his death. The House of Lords onee passed a mea- 
sure to do away with these French words, but the Lower House 
was for once more Conservative than the Upper, and refused to 
abolish the ancient custom, which is consequently still observed, 


THE CHARACTER AND INFLUENCE OF THE 
MODERN JEWS. 
N Goethe's greatest drama, Mephisto bewails his inability to 
destroy the hateful world, together with its detestable 
brood of living creatures; for he finds, that in spite of all his 
blasts, floods, fires, and earthquakes, ** there circulates incessantly a 
fresh and healthy blood.” A similar lament has, in former ages, 





the enlargement of their knowledge or their views. Sequestered in 
** Ghettoes,” where they were not expelled and persecuted, rejected 
as the impious outcasts of mankind, they indeed relapsed for some 
centuries far beneath the literary standard of a Maimonides or 
Judah Halevi, an Ebn Ezra er Kimshi, till they were restored oi 
the general stream of develorment by the spirit of the Reforma- 
tion, and a Baruch Spinoza cr 2 Moses Mendelssohn, proves how 
fully they were enabled to appreciate both the ideas of ancient 
philosophy and modern research. ‘They wrote books in Chaldee, 
Arabic, and Greek, and nearly all the modern languages, though, 
until lately, not a single work in Latin, because this was the 
learned language of the Christian middle ages. 

Thus the Jews were providentially rescued from that one-sidedness 
and monotony of mind, inherent in the Shemitic races; and we 
do not hesitate to attribute their present display of intellectual 
power to a process of amalgamation which combined and thoroughly 
blended the chief features of the Eastern and Western nations, and 
produced a character essentially distinct from either, yet possessing 
a deep affinity with both. ‘They have especially commenced to 
imbibe the Teutonic clement with an eagerness and a delight which 
manifest a decided sympathy and proximity of mind. If thus the 
Jewish individuality has considerably changed, it has, by the 
change, been infinitely enriched ; it has been fitted for a variety of 
avocations and pursuits which seemed originally foreign to its 
organization; and it has gained a breadth and comprehensiveness 
which account for the proverbially cosmopolitan tendencies of the 
present Jews. <A rapid sketch of some of the now eminent men 
among them will suflice to prove these remarks. 

The Shemitic nations show no great aptitude for political life ; 
and the ancient Hebrews formed no exception from this rule. 
They were equally unable to bear a republican and a monarchical 
form of government; they had no correct notions, either of the 
rights which the individual citizen may claim, or of the privileges 
which he must sacrifice to the community and the authority of the 
law; and anarchy which, in various forms, prevailed almost during 
the whole period of their national existence, ultimately caused 
their destruction and dispersion. But their descendants learnt poli- 
tical lessons with marvellous readiness. As soon as they were per- 
mitted to raise their voices in Europe, they fought for their emanci- 
pation, and obtained it nearly everywhere. They are now influential 
as citizens, and powerful as political agitators. They have their 
members in nearly every representative assembly which is not con- 
vened by arbitrary nomination, but by popular election, In 1848, 
one of the most eminent deputies of the Prussian Chamber was Dr. 
J. Jacobi, of Kanigsberg, who, as a member of a special commis- 
sion, had the boldness to say to King Frederick William TV., who 
turned a deaf ear to their representations, “ It is the true mis- 
fortune of kings that they will not listen to truth,” and he 
only declined re-election this year. ‘The Vice-President of the 
German National Assembly then sitting at Frankfort was Dr. 
Gabriel Riesser, one of the earliest and ablest champions of 
German unity, and now filling a high and responsible post in the 
city of Hamburgh. Some Jews have risen to still more prominent 
positions ; it is enough to mention Disraeli, Fould, and Cremieux. 
But the political power of the Jews must not be measured by the 
great names which might be enumerated ; it is silently but inces- 
santly active in the discussion of all public questions ; it is espe- 








not unfrequently fallen from the lips of pious haters of the Jews; 
for all the tortures of a refined cruelty and all the evil passions of | 
the human breast have been vainly employed for the extirpation of | 
the despised race. On the contrary, the Jews appear still as young | 
and vigorous, as full of vitality and energy, as in the best times of 
their early history ; they take an active part in all the interests of | 
modern society ; they exercise a perceptible influence in many 
important directions ; and there evidently remains a fund of strength 
which promises a long and honourable future. 

Nothing can be more erroneous than to ascribe to the modern Jews 
aspirit of rigid exclusiveness. On the contrary, they owe their dis- 
tinction chiefly to their peculiar facility of entering into new ideas 





and of assimilating them with their own minds. ‘The loss of their 
political independence as a nation, and their dispersion in other 
countries, were the germs of an intellectual greatness, which their | 
seclusion in Palestine would never have enabled them to attain. | 
Wherever they were admitted into a free and liberal intercourse, | 
they rapidly adopted the habits of life and thought prevailing in 
their new homes. ‘Their literature shows the traces of nearly every 
country in which they dwelt. The Talmud is replete with 
Babylonian and Persian views. The works of the African and 


cially at work in the daily and periodical press, in which they have 
an overwhelming share. The Volks-Zeitung at Berlin, conducted 
by Bernstein and Holdheim, has perhaps a greater and more direct 
political influence on the masses than all the other Berlin papers 
together. Jewish journalists are especially obnoxious to the revo- 
lutionary governments on the Continent ; for they are, nearly with- 
out an exception, men of thoroughly liberal and progressive views ; 
they show no trace of that spirit of stagnant conservatism which is 
a chief characteristic of Eastern life. But many of them are jour- 
nalists because they have, as Jews, no chance of promotion in the 
public service for which they have qualified themselves. When, 
therefore, a minister of the Manteuffel Cabinet indignantly ex- 
claimed, *Ilow does it happen that nine journalists out of every 
ten are Jews?” one of them replied, * Because nine Jews out 
of ten must be journalists.” The answer is significant. For the 
Jews, though liberal, have no delight in political warfare as such ; 


| they are only animated by the desire of being a link in the general 


chain, and of employing their energies in the service of the public 
weal, 
‘The ancient Hebrews were essentially an agricultural nation; 
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their whole legislation was based on this principle, and was designed 


to preserve and to strengthen it. When they entered into com- 
merce, they did not pass beyond bartering, and if by these means 
they had acquired wealth, they allowed it to lie piled up, unprofit- 
able and unemployed, or lavished it in Eastern sumptuousness. 
But how rapidly did they, in their dispersion, change their cha- 
racter! Unsafe in their abodes, and at any moment threatened 
with expulsion, they devoted, in the middle ages, all their energies 
to the pursuit of commerce, which alone was permitted to them ; 
they accumulated enormous property, which gave them, at times, a 
certain power, but proved more frequently the source of misery and 

ssecution. And when, in more recent times, a regular and com- 
plicated system of trading and banking was introduced, the Jews 
not only comprehended it, but applied it with wonderful ingenuity. 
It would be superfluous to point out, what is universally known, 
that the Jews, if they do not rule the money-market, exercise 
certainly a most important influence upon it ; that the Rothschilds 
and the Pereiras are but the representatives of a very large class of 
their co-religionists, who understand and promote comprehensive 
speculations ; and that their spirit of restless and often daring 
enterprise constantly suggests and aids in carrying out many of the 
greatest and most useful undertakings. But it ought not to be 
forgotten that they have lately applied themselves to manufactures 
also, and with equal success; there is scarcely any branch of 
industry in which they do not occupy a prominent place, as is well 
known to those engaged in such pursuits, and as any one may learn 
from the catalogue of the Great Exhibition. 

The ancient Hebrews were not remarkable for systematic or 
scientific research ; they never exhibited any tendency to the posi- 
tive or the exact sciences. They revelled in enthusiastic and 
especially religious poetry, in impassioned eloquence, and a sort of 
practical philosophy in the form of maxims and proverbs ; and they 
were not unskilful in historical narrative. But when the Jews 
came into contact with the nations among which they were scattered, 
their genius rapidly conquered new ficlds of activity. In the mid- 
dle ages, they entered into all the speculations of Arabic and Aris- 
totelian philosophy ; they devoted themselves successfully to astro- 
nomy and mathematics, to medicine and its auxiliary sciences. ‘They 
thus vastly extended the range of their intellectual life, and unfolded 
new faculties, of which scarcely a vestige had been observed before. 
The “distressing simplicity” of their notions gave way to that 
rich versatility which distinguishes Greek literature and modern 
inquiry. Spinoza developed a system of philosophy which com- 
bined the ethies, in which the ancients chiefly excelled, the strict 
and almost mathematical method of reasoning, which was suggested 
to him by Descartes, and the critical independence of thought, 
which is the most gracious privilege of the last centuries, and which 
examines with equal fearlessness the traditional records of the past 
and the great laws of universal government. And in our days, 
the Jews take a conspicuous part in all important researches ; they 
cultivate, with especial eagerness, the natural sciences, which, by 
accounting for the causes of phenomena, are peculiarly gratifying 
to the inquisitive vivacity of their minds. Stern in Goettingen 
and Goldschmidt in Rome have gained a reputation as astronomers ; 
Valentin and Lazarno in Berne are acknowledged as the chief 
writers on physiology ; Sylvester in England vies with De Mor- 
gan for the palm in mathematics, and Leone Levi is perhaps the 
first of all our jurists. 





There was, wotil lately, a certain truth in Bunsen’s remark, 
with which he introduces his Biblical commentary, that indeed the | 
Old Testament was written by the Hebrews, but that it is best 
understood by the descendants of Japheth, by the Romantic and | 
Germanic mind. ‘The Jews, by a singular concatenation of | 
events, for a very protracted period nearly abandoned the study of 
the Bible for the study of the Talmud; they remained in these 
ietters of tradition considerably before the beginning of the 
Christian era, until the latter half of the last century. But from 
this time, the example of Moses Mendelssohn, who prepared ex- 
cellent translations from the original text, stimulated them to 
return to the primary course of their religious views. An activity 
commenced, not unlike that of the Christians in the time of the 
Reformation, when the veil of tradition which concealed the 
Evangelical teaching was lifted and torn. The spirit of philo- 
sophy and free inquiry which prevailed in Germany, especially 
roused and fostered their zeal. ‘They not only write impartial 
histories of their race, as the works. of Fost, of Herzfeld, and of 
Gractz prove ; they do not only search the exuberant literature of the 
middle ages with equal sagacity, learning, and industry, as is evi- 
dent from the labours of Funz and Munk, of Luzzalto and Stein- 
schneider, and a host of others; they do not only illustrate the 





Old Testament in a spirit essentially orthodox, as Philipson and 
Herxheimer ; but they have commenced to venture upon theoreti- 
cal analysis of the Hebrew Scriptures, on the principles of the 
most advanced schools of Germany ; and even a Rabbi in office, 
Dr. Geiger, of Breslau, has advocated the theory of constant inter- 
polations and alterations in the original text, in a manner which 
called forth at least the qualified approbation of an Ewald. So 
thoroughly are the Jews overstepping the narrow boundaries of 
the past; and almost before their scholars have theoretically 
proved the new doctrines, the sect of the Reformers has practically 
carried them out to their fullest extent. 

If we add to thése modified characteristies of the Jews, that 
they have continued to excel in many of the accomplishments 
and qualities which distinguished them on their native soil; that 
they have preserved among them, as an heirloom of bygone days, 
the genius for music, as evinced by a Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, 
and Halevy a Joachim, Ernst, and Rubinstein ; that they are still 
remarkable for unbounded charity, such as was enjoined in the 
Old Testament to be exercised towards the poor and the stranger ; 
their charitable institutions being the admiration of philanthro- 
pists, and the Rothschilds no more prominent for their wealth 
than their princely generosity; and that they continue to exhibit 
a singular purity in their domestic life, which is again the source 
of many of the finest virtues ; while the influence of a more humane 
treatment in modern times has begun to remove some of the vices 
forced upon them by the ages of oppression, it will be readily 
admitted, that a character so marvellously compounded has a 
vitality and a power which are the stronger the more incompatible 
its elements might appear. For it is a psychological truth that 
real greatness of mind is the result of contrasts, combined and 
harmonized. 








FRANCE FOR THE TIOUR. 
[From our SrectaAL CorresPonDeNT.] 
London, August 13. 


Ir is a strange fact that no one believes in the duration of the 
Napoleonic fabric. ‘To some it is a dream, a golden dream, still a 
dream ; to others it is a nightmare; to none it appears a living 
reality. Even the most sanguine partisans of the existing régime 
shudder at the idea of what will occur, when Death, the ruler of 
rulers, comes and knocks at the gates of the ‘Tuileries ; so convinced 
are they that the Emperor will, once dead, be entombed under the 
ruins of the Empire. 

Nor is, after all, the mystery very hard to unravel. The fact is 
that Napoleon has shown himself on the throne the very same 
man he was known to be in exile—a restless adventurer. Con- 
tinually to tempt fortune; continually to plot diplomatic or 
military surprises; to engage headlong in enterprises of great 
importance, with no clear conception of the best means by which 
to bring them to a happy issue—such has been his policy. Hence 
an endless series of self-contradictions and recantations ; hence a 
change of purpose at almost every step. How often has that * iron 
will” so much vaunted, been found as little steady as a reed! 

Have we not seen him menacing England, and immediately after 
beating a retreat ; setting the French Colonels against the English 
nation, and making haste to disavow them ; supporting the slave 
trade by armed foree, and with the same breath denouncing it ; 
letting loose his judicial hounds on M. de Montalembert, and 
cancelling the sentence called forth by himself; telling France he 
was about to relax his grasp, and without any necessity or reason 
tightening it; promising peace, and giving war? What could be 
imagined more vacillating, more self-contradictory, than his policy 
in the Roman question? What could be more strongly indicative 
of a total want of foresight and discretion than his expedition to 
Mexico? ‘That some people should give him credit for the tardy 
wisdom which consists in bending, rather than run the risk of 
breaking, might be conceived, if this kind of wisdom had less often 
to be brought into play. To be edifying, Imperial penitence must 
not be made to cover so many sins. It is well to avoid breaking, 
it is better to place oneself wnder no necessity of bending. The 
mere fact of retracing one’s steps when stepping onwards proves 
impossible, does not exonerate one from the charge of having 
foolishly taken a wrong course, and a will which is continually 
reversing itself has no claim to our confidence. 

‘The unsteadiness of the Imperial mind is the more alarming be- 


' cause his position is such as to impart to any blunder of his the 


most tragic importance. It is by no means pleasant to reflect 
that a man does not know exactly whither he goes, whose guidance 
is forced upon the world, and may lead to an abyss. He should, 
at least, be infallible, who has it in his power to decide by a few 
words, as was the case in 1859, the slaughter of a quarter of a 
million of human creatures! Unfortunately, the Pope being the 
only mortal whom the staunch French Catholies—if there be any 
such—deem to be infallible; it is quite natural that in France 
much uneasiness should prevail in reference to the future, and that 
no reliance should be placed on the duration of a despotism 
which, whilst it grinds down the French people, is more and 
more palpably growing a European nuisance. 
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The burning impatience with which the apparition of the | 


journal of M. de la Guéronnidre, La France, was expected, and the 
feverish greediness with which people of all classes and of all 
opinions read over the programme of that journal, which sold at 
once as many as 27,000 fa would be absolutely incomprehen- 
sible, did M. de la Guéronniére belong to no one but M. de la 
Guéronniére. For who cares for what a man of that stamp may 
say on any subject? But it being known that the newspaper La 
France was to be Napoleon’s humble mouth-piece, 


the public not unnaturally reached the boiling point. Whether the 


Emperor had a hand in M. de la Guéronniére’s manifesto is a | 


matter of doubt. However, the manuscript was sent to Vichy for 
revision, and what more could be required? The civilize] world is 
bound to listen when the Emperor speaks or may be expected to 
speak, his will being the enigma which millions are interested in 
solving. It would have been just how a great re lief to us deve to know 


something, were it ever so little, of what the supreme — itor of 
our destinies has in store for the world. But, no! once more will 


the ear of Europe be disappointed. The programme b f re us isa 
ridiculous piece of composition, teeming with high-sounding plati- 
tudes,—sesquipedalia verba. The sphinx would give us no intelli- 
gible answer. 

Another ground of { 
that the systein itsclf rests on rotten foundations. Tf corruption 
did so much towards undermining the throne of Louis Phil 
why would not the same cause produce the same effect 2? Did not 
Napoleon, on the very first day of his advent to power, ay ly 
support to jobbers? Was it not through unscrupulous monecy- 
erubbers that he contrived to secur > the : sympathies of the selfish ? } 
Did he not pander, from the be » 0 that reckless passion 
for mercantile gambling by which some of his associates made 
themselves more especially notorious ? 
December the nature of the financial speculations which were to 
mark the history of the last ten years had been foreshadowed by 
the affair of Ja loterie des lingéts Vor, the scandalous eclebrity of which 
was hushed up by the coup d’tat. No sooner wasthe Emperorinstalled | 
than the men of the exfourajestrove toimprove the oceasion, ki 
timein making hay while the sun shone, Concessions for capitalists 
being actually rained, enormous Ss tunes were made with perqui- 
sites. Bribery was rampant. Peculation h: ul its magnates, who 
were suffered to dazzle the ce every morning with new bubble 
Any scheme they or their confidants felt inclined to ene 
puffed in the ministerial newspapers. In order that they might be 
enabled to derive fabulous profits from fabulous und rtal ing 
the Government took part in the establishment of stock-compani: 
such as the Crédit Mobilicr, in which many others—the gas com- 
panies, the hackney-coach company, Xe. 
gulphed ; and the working of the whole system r 
precedented impulse to inordinate 
sorts of operations of dubious soundness, wherein those concerned 
had ample opportunity to fish in troubled waters. The virus 
could not fail t » sprea Ll: every one aimed at b ‘coming rich, or wa 
anxious to appear rich. No one cared about revulating his outlay 
according to his income. Luxury knew no hounds, Even the 
means adopted to make the poorer classes fundholders were so d 
vised as to render them greedy of gain, and true, too, above all 
things, to the worship of the eash-box. When before the Imperial 
Cowt of Douai, M. Mirds uttered threats of disclosing the names 
of parties to whom he had paid over 5,000,000f, 
accused of having made use of unduly, why was his sentence imme- 
diately reversed, in sp ite of the clamours of his creditors, in spit ’ 
of the indignation of moral people, in spite of the stern attitude of 
the public prosecutor ? Because the threats were levelled at per- 
sonages in position, whose honowr the bold financier really 
held in his keeping. And why was his acquittal hailed by a 
burst of applause? Why did he leave the Court, when set at 
liberty, attended by a sympathizing crowd? Why was the news 
of the reversal of the sentence received, in Paris, 
pleasure than astonishment? Because to every one it seemed 
unjust that he should suffer for the general sin ! 

In one of my preceding letters | told you of some uely rumours 
which were in the air as to the real causes to which the expedition 
of Mexico was traceable. Ever since, [ have had oceasion to 
question on the subject several persons of sound judgement, usually 
well-informed and quite incapable of dealing in backstairs 
calumnies. ‘Their common belief is that the origin of the expedi- 
tion was indeed connected with a financial scheme of a very 
objectionable character. ‘The Empress, who is as ardent a Catholie 
as any daughter of Catholic Spain, had alieaiba lly much to do with 
the decision of the Emperor in favour of the Mexican clerical party, 
her influence over Nap rk far greater than people 
generally imagine; but she is said to have found on that 
active and shrewd auxiliaries in certain distinguished per 
from whom General Almonte had borrowed two million franes, to 
be repaid at a rate shamefully usurious, on the morrow of the anti- 
cipated victory. 

Whatever stress must be Iaid upon such gossip, T thought it 
worth while not to leave these rumours unnoticed, because the 
realy credence they meet with, shows better than pond ‘rous com- 
ments in what degree of estimation the dignitaries of the Empire 
are held amongst those who, without being actors, stand behind 
the scenes. ; 

Unhappily, the absolute gagging of the French press keeps the 
public at large from all knowledge of any fact calewated to throw 
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A Freemay, 
THE SITUATION IN AMERICA. 
[From OUR LATE SPECIAL ear see ae, 
London, 17th August, 


Tur conviction, that one can judge much better about one’s 
‘hbour’s affairs than he 





nei can himself, is not confined to indi- 
vidu Is; that we in England understand the whole rights, issues 
and futures of the American strugele 


far more correctly than the 
Americans do theinselves, app ars to be areceived article of F ‘ng- 
lish faith. The popula r belief seems to be, in the present instance, 
that unk ye nM lie s cranted in an inverse ratio to knowledge: 
and T find, since my return, that even the sort of information a 
traveller inevitably picks up—such as that Delaware isa Slave 
State, and Indiana a free one—is considered a positive dis qualifi- 
cation for forming a correct vie" w on American topics. Now there 
is one sense only in v hich this bclief contains any ingredient of truth, 
We. who live at a distance from ‘the scene of action, who look on 





as indifferent spectators, not as excited actors, have some alee. 
tages, which Americans do not possess, for taking a broad, 
nel al view of the whol qu ion. But exactly in as far as we 
“Lto form a general judgment, we are disqualified from 


jul in the import of details. 


t from a distan 


There are some advantages 
with a telescope 
¥ at iton the spot with a microscope. 


s in in- 
; there are 
But no in- 


ranol i 


cabs rs in looki 


strument vet devised has combined both advantages. As it is in 
opties 3. so it is also in poli i 
I found it difficult enough, when living on the scene of action, 


um = Ist the actors, to estimate the relative 
pol tic ul strategie m . Ilere, at a distance, it is, T be ‘lieve, 
simp ie! imp Shle ‘to do so. The anticipations and conjectures of 
the telegraph are as worthless and e wnifus «1, possibly as unserupu- 
dy as those of the D ‘phic oracles. The sole way to form any 
valuable opinion whatever on the vicissitudes of the American war 
is to judge only of accompli hed facts. From the facets which I 
learn by the papers and by private letters to be really accomplished, 
let me endeavour to explain the situation. 
For my own part, ee attach little value to the rmmours of impend- 
ine battles and immediate advances on either side, with which the 
telegrams supply us so liberally. Both parties, Confederates as 
z isc dogy-ve “ement to exaggerate the 
activity not only of th ir own armi . but of their ener my s. A ery 
that the Confed rates ave advancing on Washington is more like ‘ly 
iv enthusiasm con't a ery that te Federals are ad- 
» with the other ». In a people’s war, 
some Me . some news stir- 


impr wtance of each 


' } « > , 
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vancing on Richmond: and 


there must be excitement of 





ring, W h ther | or bad, to keep up the spirits of the army. With 
] a See 90 dew. in the shade, as it was when I left 
it will be for another month te come, it is impro- 





march ean be 
who had left the Peninsula shortly 
whom I met not long ago, all assured 
me that the health of the troops was good as long as they were 
eneamped on high ground, and did not exert themselves, but that 
the moment exertion was necessary, fever and dysentery set in 
Now this statement appli qually to the Confederate troops. 
The planters are as little used to reside in the South during the 
summer as are the Boston merchants; and the poor whites, who 
form the bulk of the army, arc not accustomed to active exercise 
during the summer months. Experience has shown that, for a 
short time, the inhabitants of cold climates bear unusual exertion 
in hot countries better than the natives themselves. The sole 
Confederates possess for a march at this 

ason of the year, is, that the slaves do the hard rough work of the 
camp: but this advantage is counterbalanced by the superior facili- 
As far as recent opera- 

tions are concerned, thi such as they are, to be in favour of 
the Federals. MeC lellan has pushed a reconnaissance across the 
James River, and Pope has driven back the Confederates across 
the Rapidan River, and is alvancing on Gordonsville, with the 
apparent design of attacking Richmond in the rear. This 
design I suspect to be apparent only, as in this weather it 
is not like ly that Pope will advance n nuch further from his basis 
of operations at Washington. Tf there is any truth in the reported 
evacuation of Richmond, it proves what [ have before now asserted, 
that there is no prospect of any immediate attack on the city, 
and that, therefore, the Confe lov: ite army has been remove: to 
healthier quarters. ‘The one apparent danger which threatens the 
Federals for the moment is, that the ¢ ‘onfeder: ates may succee 1in 
stopping the communication hy the James River between their 
camp at Charles city and Fortress Monroe. With the immense 
fleet of gimboats and transports possessed by the Fecdk rals, it is 
improbable that any such attempt would he successful, and the 
rumours of the attempt being made are, I fancy, circulated in the 
North, partly from general apprehension, and still more from 2 
desire to rouse the people to a sense of their danger, On the 
other hand, I think it extremely likely that an immediate evact- 
ation of the peninsula is anticipated, if not already in progress. 
MeClellan’s army isin a dangerous position, where it is absolut: ‘ly 
Whenever the advanee on Richmond is made, it must he 
from the high ground above the city, to the north of the Chicka 
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hominy. It is clear that the army of the Potomac is not in a posi- 
tion to rotrace its route fi wr weeks or mouths to come. ‘The whole 
idea of advancing on Richmond by the peninsula was a blunder, 
which is now made evident, and McClellan's army would have 
been recalled long ago, had it not been for the feeling that its 
withdrawal immediately after the battles of the Chickahominy 
would be construed into a confession of defeat. It is supposed 
that the object of General Halleck’s visit to McClellan was to 
arrange about the withdrawal of the army. Even if this should 
prove to be true, the * military” importance of the Confederate 
successes has been over-estimated on this side. The great con- 
certed movement has proved a failure. ‘The attempt to cut off 
MeClellan’s communications has failed. A month has passed, and 
the victory claimed on the Chickahominy has not been followed 
up. Morgan’s raids in Kentucky and ‘Tennessee have failed to re- 
kindle a civil war in those States. The attempt to carry out a 
coup d'etat at St. Louis has failed also ; and New Orleans is as yet 
secure, in spite of Confederate declarations, under the rue of 
General Butler. ‘The Federals have not lost one town of im- 
portance which they have once occupied since the war really com- 
menced; and in no single quarter have the Confederates effected a 
permanent advance. If this war were an ordinary one, the most 
one need say would be that, for the time, the fortunes of war had 
not been favourable to the North. The real importance of the 
Federal reverse, or want of success, whichever you like to call it, is 
its political, not its military aspect. 

‘There is no disguising the fact that since the reverses in the 

Peninsula neither the Goverument nor the people of the North | 
have, as yet, risen equal to the occasion, Mr. Lincoln and his 
Cabinet, like a set of political Sinbads, are unable to shake oif the 
old man of the sea, who sits upon their shoulders in the shape of 
slavery. ‘Before the war began,” I heard an American editor 
say in New York the other day, ** we were ruled by 300,000 slave- 

holders; and now, since the war began, we are ruled by thirty.” 

The Border Slave States still, in fact, direct the policy of the Go- 

vernment. General Halleck’s appointment as Comman:ler-in- 

Chief is a proof of this. Probably a worse appointment could not 

have been made. ‘The democratic pro-Slavery party clung to 

McClellan until the patience of the public was exhausted. When | 
it became absolutely necessary to depose him the Government 

picked out Halleck as the man who, next to MeClellan, would be 
most acceptable to Mectlellan’s partisans. General Halleck is a 

much older man than MeClellan, and even more of a military 

pedant. Ife made the greatest military blunder of the whole cam- 

paign in allowing Beauregard to escape from Corinth, and he has 
distinguished himself above all other Union generals by his pro- 
Slavery acts and opinions. Still the Republican party are grateful 

for his appointment, as he is a much less formidable adversary than 
McClellan. No other general can possess the power and prestige that 

McClellan enjoyed and failed to use. ‘Thus Halleck’s appointment 

is a step forward, but at the same time it is the smallest step for- 
ward that could have been taken. ‘Then, too, the President has 
succeeded in neutralizing, as far as possible, the effects of the Con- 
fiscation Act. Instead of using the powers awarded to him by it 

to their fullest extent, he has used as little of those as he could 
decently. He consents to use runaway slaves as labourers in the 
army, but not as soldiers; and he carefully avoids any distinct 
promise of emancipation. A friend of mine, himself by no means | 
an ardent abolitionist, writes to me from Washington : — 

“ The President has, with evident reluctance, issued his proclamtion, | 
warning those abetting and aiding the rebellion, that unless they return 
to their allegiance they will be subject to the penalties of the Contisea- 
tion Act, by which their ‘slaves, if any, shall be declared and made free. 
Coupled with this we have a niilitary order that negroes ean be used as 
labourers, but not as armed soldiers. No hope of freedom is held out 
(unless on the almost impossible conviction of a master for treason) ; 
neither is any asurance given that the negroes who may seck shelter 
within the Federal lines and may labour there, will not be returned to 
their masters at the close of hostilities. True, only Joyal owners are to 
be compensated for services rendered by their slaves; but it is of no 
consequence to the fugitive negro who it is receives the pay for his 
work, as long as he himself is not benefited and cannot free himself 
thereby from bondage. The President's course in this matter has dis- 
appointed the people of the North.” 

So, it is-expected that General Hunter's negro brigade will be 
broken up, and proposals which have been made to the Govern- 
ment to raise aregiment of free negroes in the district of Columbia 
have been virtually declined. In fact, Mr. Seward, who has 
recovered his influence in the Cabinet since Mr. Stanton’s fiasco, 
has decided for the present against making the war an abolition 
one, and on this point the President's convictions, though perhaps 
not his suggestions, are with him. The one hopeful sign for the 
anti-slavery cause in the immediate progress of affairs is the 
declaration of Mayor Opdyke and the New York merchants in 
favour of abolition, and that is all. These is no doubt of the 
growth of the anti-slavery sentiment in the North, but there is 
reason to doubt whether the plant may not blossom too late. 

It must be admitted also, on the part of the people, that the levy, 
so far, has fallen below what was expected. The number actually 
raised has been, I believe, much understated in the telegraphic reports. 
I learn that half the Massachuasets contingent of 15,000 men has 
been raised, that the linois contingent has been more than filled up, 
and that the Vermont regiments are ready. Still, even taking the 
most favourable estimate, I should doubt if the Government see 
their way as yet to more than 100,000 recruits in all. ‘That the 
call for troops has failed,is proved by the fact that the President | 


| has virtually resorted to conscription. According to the theory of 


the different State constitutions, the conscription exists in every 
State. Every able-bodied male citizen between eighteen and 
forty-five is lable to be called on to serve in the Militia. Practi- 
cally, the system has fallen into disuse during the long peace; and 
since the war broke out, the men who would naturally have formed 
the militia regiments have been absent at the war. Tn few, if any, 
of the Northern States are there organized militia regiments. Each 
State, therefore, will have to raise militia regiments by conscrip- 
tion, and these regiments will be employed in the service of the 
United States Government. Therespect for the law isso st rong in the 
States, that if the State Governments sanction the proposal, and 
order the conscription, 1 have no doubt it will be carried out ; but 
Lhave my doubts whether all the State Governments are likely to 
acquiesce in the demand, and if they do not, it must be difficult for 
the Central Government to enforce obedience. The deticiency, if 
any, of the call for 300,000 yoluiteers is to be made up by further 
draughting, so that in all nearly half a million men will’ have to 
be raised by conscription in the Northern States. ‘The result of 
the war, L need hardly say, depends on the success of this attempt. 
Conscription is the great and almost the last card of the North. 
It is the erpr rimentum cructs of Northern resolution about the 
war. It may fail, but it will be better for us not to argue on the 
certainty of its failure till we know the result. 
AN ENGLIsuMAN, 


atlusic, 
< 


Although the anomalous * cheap nights” at Her Majesty's still 
continue to increase and multiply ina rapid ratio—being extended 
from cight to twelve, and from twelve to sixteen—the legitimate 
season terminated last week, and Covent Garden is positively an- 
nounced to close with to-morrow’'s yy rformance of Masiniello. The 
countless swarm of concert giversand virtuos! which invaded London 
at the beginning of the season, has disappeared, some few of them 
to gain fresh triumphs in other parts of the world, but the majority 
to return to their native obscurity. St. James's Hall is an- 
nounced to let, “at greatly reduced terms.” All the great 
musical socicties have concluded their season, and their places 
are being filled by the different varieties of face-blackened 
* celebrated and original” Christy’s Minstrels, and second-rate 
“entertainments.” A performance of The Creation by the 
National Choral Society—who, by the way, might have 
taken counsel of the conventional ** any school-boy,” before 
describing it as ** The Cosmographic” oratorio—has been the only 
one of its kind fora long time. ** Music” Halls, so called on the lecus 


| anonlucend> principle, alone flourish ; and although the -nglish opera 
e r 


season at Covent Garden is about to commence the week after 
next, the musical season, correctly speaking, is completely over, 


land it must be said, that, considered as a whole, it presents as few 


features of interest as, perhaps, any season of late years. ‘That the 
largest and most attractive of the series of International Exhibi- 
tions should have been held in the English capital, drawing thou- 
sands from all parts of the world, and that not a single English 
opera should have been heard during the season—that not a single 
hew opera or symphony—the Exhibition music alone excepted-—- 
should have been produced—that out of half-a-dozen promised re- 
vivals only three or four should have been given, and that with one 
exception —that of Mademoiselle Trebelli—not a single performer, 
voeal or instrumental, who is likely to be heard of again, should 
have been engaged, certainly seems to give some colour to the 
favourite theory of foreigners, that the English are not a 
really musical people, and that their most enthusiastic ovations are 
duly accorded to what France or Germany have stamped with their 
more discriminating approval. Still, however, on the other hand, 
it must be said that the Handel Festival could have been cele- 
brated in nocountry but England, that Don Giovanni has never failed 
to fill either house wherever given, and that concerts of the most 
severely classical music have filled St. James's Hall Monday after 
Monday. Putting aside, too, the utter absence of novelty, what 
has been done has been done well. Operas have been given at 
Covent Garden with absolute perfection of scenic effect and 
of orchestra, if not of cast; while it would be very difficult 
to suggest a single change for the better in the cast with 
which—to take, perhaps, the most striking example—Jes Huguenots 
has recently been piven at Her Majesty's, —itiens, ‘I rebelli, 
Giuglini, Gassier, and Vialetti. Music, both operatic and instru- 
mental, there has been in plenty, but it would certainly have been 
more to the credit of the country if at least one event to mark the 


| year 1862 had taken place. 


Perhaps the very perfection with which operas are produced in 
England deters a manager from hastily sinking a small capital in 
an opera that may prove a failure, but it is at least a pity that the 
projected visit of the Darmstadt company, the greater portion of 
whose repertoire would have been new to us, never took place. 
The visit, too, of the celebrated Maenner-Gesang-Verein of 
Vienna would have given an international character to the music 
of the year, but the absence of enterprise on the part of English 
managers prevented its accomplishment. Now, however, unless 
Miss Pyne and Mr. Harrison, or the long-talked-of * English 
Opera Company,” show themselves capable of seizing the oppor- 
tunity missed by their predecessors, all the advantages of an E:xhi- 
bition year will have been, as far as music is concerned, utterly lost. 
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In the meantime, it is to be hoped that Mr. Gye and Mr. Maple- 
son will be able to employ their time in remedying the deficiencies 
which have marked their respective managements for this year. 
Patti et trois ou quatre poupées will not do to rely upon for 


another season; and even the most admirably cast opera at Her | 


Majesty’s is seen to disadvantage without even the most ordinary 
stage effects. AMATEUR. 








AN HOUR OF PRAYER. 


Just after the sunset yesterday, 
When the last of the crowd had passed away, 
I went to the little church to pray. 


My spirit was clouded with discontent, 
And the faith | had was nearly spent, 
When I came, like a thief impenitent, 


Weary and foiled in the weary race, 
To hide myself from my own disgrace, 
And steal some comfort from the place. 


Nothing for naught in the world they say, 
And little they get who have little to pay: 
But the chapel was open all tie day. 


The choir was as free as the aisles of a wood, 

And I found, when under its shade I stood, 

That the air of the church was doing me good. 

In the silence, after the city’s smoke, 

My spirit grew calmer and thoughts awoke 

From sleep that I fancied dead,—I spoke: 
“Perhaps they were not unwisely bold, 

Who called this God’s House,—the men of old@— 

Does the shepherd wait within the fold?” 


So up the choir, with footsteps faint, 
Inthe fading light of each shining saint, 
I wondered if He would hear my plaint. 


There was something surely in kneeling where 
A thousand hearts had left their care 
That helped to contradict despair. 


*‘No hope remains in the world,” I cried, 

“So far have I wandered, so much denied, 
Is there any way left as yet untried? 

“‘T love, but it only makes death more drear 


And truth more distant; I love in fear, 
*Tis not with the love that seeth clear. 


“T toil, but the range of my restless glance, 
Still stretches afar; an aimless dance 
I see, and name it the work of chance. 


“ They are blown together, like dust in the wind, 
The feeble frame and the lordly mind, 
And only their ashes are left behind. 


“ My words are bitter; what proof remains 
To prove them false ; are a prisoner's chains 
Lighter because he forgets his pains ? 


“¢ Hear me, for mine is a soul in need: 
On the cold damp ground I sink and bleed, 
Hear me, and show Thou art God indeed. 
**The lamp of my spirit was lit in vain, 
The light went out long since in the rain, 
Can faith once lost be found egain? 


4'Tis dark without it, but how can we, 
When the night is starless, pretend to see 
Across the darkness an image of Thee?” 
Here the crucifix shone o'er the altar stair, 
And its dim light made me at last aware 
Of the Lamp that was burning faintly there. 
There are notes of music and tones of love, 
Memories and sights that have power to move 
The soul to communion with things above. 


So I fixed my gaze on the stesdfast ray, 
Till it seemed as if earth and its troubles lay 
In the valley of restlessness ‘ar away. 
A dream-like procession of early years 
Swept through my spirit ; the frost that sears 
Our life fell from me in tranquil tears, 
The riddle of doubt was solved at last, 
As the growing and glimmering lustre cast 
A light on the labyrinth of my past. 
God makes each heart a cathedral dim, 
With its vaults where gloomy vapours swim, 
And its altar burning still for Him. 
I woke from my trance in the church alone, 
And the church bell marked that an hour had flown, 
As it pealed in a sombre monotone. 
Like a deep voice singing a noble song, 
It bade me arise and bear along 
_ My lamp still brigi:t, my courage strong. 
Biarritz, May, 1861. 
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— 
HEATHENDOM.* 
[First Norice.] 
Las Casas during a debate on the iniquity 
American Indians to toil and slavery was hard 
monkish casuists, who pleaded in support 


of subjecting the 
pressed by some 
of the right 


r pos- 
sessed by one race to enslave another the revered names of Plato 
and Aristotle. The philanthropist could not restrain his indie 

g- 


nation at this line of argument, and wondered that Christigy 
men could refer to the autliority of writers who were themselves 
undoubtedly burning in the fires of hell. No one could impeach 
the Spaniard’s orthodoxy, and his inference as to the condition of 
the two grextest philosophers who have enlightened the world 
was the most logical of deductions from the most undoubted 
premises of the narrow orthodoxy. His expressions nevertheless 
shocked the best feelings of the theologians of his own age, and 
are felt to need some sort of apology when recorded by his moder 
eulogists. He brought out in its plainest colours a contradiction 
of sentiment which subsists in the minds of almost all men, but 
of which most persons are little more than half conscious, 
Heathendom wears two different aspects. Clergymen in their 
pulpits dilate on the folly, the vice, and the ignorance which de- 
graded the heathen world. The same men when they turn froma 
parish congregation to a class of University pupils adopt a different 
tone. In each line of Plato they find a foreshadowing of Christi- 
anity. Aristotle's name crushes their judgment by the weight of his 
reputation, for nolong time has passed since Oxford lecturers hunted 
in the Stagyrite’s works for arguments in favour of human corrup- 
tion or of baptismal regeneration. In all this there is no hypocrisy, 
The same contradiction may be traced in the opinions enter- 
tained by different writers and by different ages concerning 
those times, of which we know at once so much and yet so little, 
before the triumph of Christianity divided history by a gulf 
which neither genius vor learning finds it easy to bridge over. 
Of recent years authors such as Mr. Kingsley discover in the 
circumstances and passions which influenced the Pagans of 
Alexandria a type, as it were, of the difficulties and perplexities 
which beset the men of the nineteenth century, and perceive in 
history nothing but the struggle of the human soul with “ foes,” 
whose “faces” may now, indeed, be slightly “new,” but who 
are in their nature old. The eighteenth century drew uncon- 
sciously even nearer to heathenism than does the nineteenth, 
The imaginative mind attempted to recall the scenery which 
surrounded Epictetus or Tully, and in the whole phraseology 
and thoughts which marked the moralists of the day there 
are traces of heathen parentage. Even Butler shows as much 
sign of the influence exercised over him by Epictetus as 
of the effect produced on him by the whitings of St 
Paul. Johnson’s morality does not appear very dissimilar 
from the prudential ethics which may be supposed to have 
guided the conduct of Cato the Censor, and in the pages of the 
Spectator are embodied quotations from stoic philosophers, 
mingled with extracts apparently equally unknown to its readers 
from Solomon's Proverbs or from Job. A whole generation drew 
its moral sustenance from diluted renderings of Cicero's Offices, 
and when the eighteenth century terminated in the French 
tevolution, the men and women who aimed to reform the world 
were, one and all, like Madame Roland, imbued with the rhetoric 
and the principles of Plutarch. No one can venture either to 
disdain the influence of heathendom, or, on the other hand, to 
deny that, in spite of this influence which can be traced in the 
arts, the morals, and the religion of the Christian world, there 
does indeed exist a sharp contrast between the ages of pagan 
darkness and the time of Christian light. What students who 
cannot be contented by mere words which convey little impres- 
sion demand is an investigation into the nature of heathendom 
which may bring forth both the lights and the shades of the 
ancient world, which, in other words, can show both why Plato 
and Cicero may still claim our reverence ; and why, at the same 
time, it was a true and enormous step in the progress of humanity 
when the preaching of Galilean fishermen swept away the system 
which had nourished the patriotism of Pericles and the exalted 
virtues of Marcus Antoninus. 

To give the results of such an examination is the object of M. 
Dollinger’s work. He has attempted, to use his own words, “to 
represent the paganism of the period previous to our Lord with at 
least an effort at completeness, the sketch embracing the heathen 
religious system, heathen modes of thought and speculation, 
heathen philosophy, life, and manners as far as they were seve- 
rally connected with the religion, were determined by it and 
re-acted upon it in their turn.” In a certain sense he has suc- 
eceded. In his book is contained a mass of information which 
nothing short of German learning and German industry could 
have brought together. Readers, if they find in it none of those 
flashes of insight by which Hegel occasionally throws a gleam of 
light over the whole tendencies of an era, and nove of those 
humorous touches in which Mommsen explains the feelings of 
the sncient world through analogies drawn from modern life, are 
still rewarded by obtaining a knowledge of facts which the life- 
time of an ordinary individual would scarcely suffice to col- 
lect. M. Déllinger has written a book which all students of 





* The Gentile and the Jew in the Courts of the Temple of Christ. From the German 
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encient religions will be compelled to consult. Many of his 


ooinions and conclusions deserve criticism, but an author of his | 
jorning and research claims to have his opinions clearly stated | 


pofore they are made the subject either for eulogy or censure. 

The hi-tory of Paganism divides itself into two great periods, 

which, though their limits cannot be very accurately drawn, are 
distinguished from each other by very clearly defined charac- 
teristics. Paganism, in its earlier stage, may be described as 
natural heathenism. Whilst the world was yet divided into 
jumerous states, each country held to its separate gods and its 
different modes of worship, und the idols of Greece or Egypt were 
as little connected with one another or with the gods of Rome as 
were the citizens who listened to the speeches of Pericles with the 
Romans who, about the same period, were oecupied in remodelling 
the laws of their city. Of course there were, during this condi- 
tion of the world, infinite differences between the religious usages 
of various races. Still certain features were common to all the 
heathen institutions of at least the western world during the first 
wage of pagan development. Unconsciousness was the main 
crait of heathendom during its youth. Priests existed, but no 
weanized body such as since the rise of Christianity has been 
known as the priesthood. Sacrifices were universal; but though 
the idea of expiation wes not entirely forcign to them, and is even 
prominent in those human offerings which, according to M. 
Dollinger, were more frequent then is ordinarily supposed, they 
were rather occasions for festivity than means of atonement, 
aud in many cases the popular notion obviously was that the 
syerifice was a feast whcrein gods and men each took a part. 
Oracles again, or augurics, were general, but little moral signi- 
ieance atiached to the character of a prophet, and generally 
ethics and religion occupied, as it were, distinct spheres. Even 
when moral philosophy arose, the opposition between its teaching 
and the doctrines of the received creeds was but indistinctly 
recognized. The priests of the temple, since their influence did 
not depend upon the support of moral doctrines, were little 
inclined to condemn ethical speculations as heresy. Socrates 
might have easily escaped death; and it is typical of the slight 
opposition of his views to the prevailing religion that his last 
injunction was to pay a sacrifice to 2sculapius. 

Changes in the condition of the world, the progress of specula- 
tion, and, above all, the spread of the Roman empire, wrought. 
gradual revolution in the whole condition of the heathen religious 
world, Philosophy inevitably encroached upon the domain of 
religion. The teachers of the Porch or of the Garden were far 
inferior in intellectual power to Plato or Aristotle; but the ques- 
tious which oecupied their winds were inquiries far more akin to 
the problems which have perplexed and harassed modern meta- 
physicians and moralisis than were the intellectual enigmas 
proposed for solution in the groves of the Academy. The 
nature of free will, the power of Providence, the existence of 
God, the relation of man to God, the respect due from philo- 
sophers to the religion of the people, were all topics which agitated 
the minds of men after the fall of Grecian freedom and before the 
oman Republic gave place to the empire. As centuries rolled on 
Paganism itself was so revolutionized that the heathenism which 
was overthrown by Christianity was essentially distinct from the 
religion of either Greece or Rome, in the days of their youth 
and vigour, The gods of all nations had met and mingled at 


the Capitol ; Isis and Anubis claimed more worshippers at Rome | 


than the Capitolean Jupiter. Strange rites of expiation, the 
faurobolium and the Criobolium were invented to appease the 
growing sense of human guilt and misery. Soothsayers, astrono- 
mers, and magicians, swarmed in every corner of the empire, 
md whilst philosophy itself became mixed up with Theurgy, 
tules abounded of the gods appearing once more to their wor- 
shippers. The unconscioasness and the gaiety of the pagan 
world had deserted it and left buta sense of sin without knowledge 
of any certain means of atonement, and a desire for happiness 





without the hope either of liberty in this world or of bliss in | 


another. 
Mr. Dollinger concludes his account of heathendom with an 


estimate of the moral results flowing from Pagan life and insti- | 


tutions. The picture he draws is a dark one. All the intellect 
of Greece gradually sank into cuuning, and the countrymen of 
Socrates and ‘Thucydides became the basest of sycophants to 
ioman masters. Rome herself fell nearly as low as the races 
she had conquered. Bravery degenerated into brutality, and 
combats of gladiators occupied citizens who had ceased to do 
batile for the state. Slavery ate up the vitals of the people, and 
the grossest immorality, whilst it degraded both men and women, 
made marriage an intolerable burden, and the increase of the 
population an impossibility. On the 1%th of December, B.C. 69, 
the Roman capital was consumed by tire, kindled by Roman 
hands. 
also reduced to ashes, if Romans and Jews of the first century 
saw but a spark of the hatred of heaven to man, modern writers 
may be pardoned fur perceiving the sign, as it were, that the 
days of heathenism were numbered, and “ that ground was to be 
cleared for the worship of God in spirit and in truth.” 


LES MISERABLES. FIFTH PART* 


Restixe now for good on the last step of the stair, and looking 


hack upon the five vast stages or stories traversed, one has less | 
hope than ever of being able to give a fair conjectural measure- | 





* Jean Valjean. 


ment of the whole. In point of size and matter we know no 
book like this. Some, indeed, loose-hung in the joints, impotent 
inert masses of dead timber-work harnessed to various ingenious 


| kinds of machmery and impelled by steam or galvanism, have 


scrambled and stumbled over a greater space of written paper, and 
fallen at the end (say) of some fortieth volume with a heavy 
sprawl; but we take no account here of the largest bulk that has 
no life init. Some, again, have flowed with a simple single im- 
pulse as of running water through longer reaches of land; com- 
plete and admirable works in their way, but lower down in the 
stages of life. This present book, like all serious works of a 
great man, has in it the highest form of vitality that can be given 
to written words. ‘To continue our small parable, we may say 
that some books have the life of birds in them, some of beasts, 
some of reptiles even,some merely of flowers or fruits; some also of 
simple earth or water, fire or vapour; each with some excellence 
of its own in its own place. But the loftiest form of life and the 
noblest kind of excellence a book can attain to is to recall, by 
the analogy we have adopted, the place and the likeness of a man 
in this ascending scale of life. Such a place, it seems to us, we 
must assign to this book. It has not (if we may take leave to 
bend and strain the metaphor a little further) the perfection of a 
flower nor the faculty of a bird or beast. It has the form, the 
faults, the qualitics, and general build of aman. It has not the 
wings or the eyes or the talons, the shapeliness or speed or 
sweetness that belong by right of birth to lower classes and kinds. 
Some books may be sharper-sighted, some may be more complete 
and faultless, some may have more attraction of colour and 
savour. This one hasin it the breath of human life and the form 
of human work ; it is ofa high and rare kind, not to be had for 
the asking. 

In an article dated as far back as September 1847, included 
nine years later in the brilliant little magazine of incisive 
articles called Profils et Grimaces, M. Auguste Vaequerie— 
whose name here cited should carry some weight with it, he 
being “a pupil in poetry of the greatest poet since Shakspeare, 
and a companion in banishment of the greatest exile since 
Dante,” at least, being such in the eyes of our friend of the 


| Echo Riepublicaine—has given us a record of his first meeting 


When, ten months later, the Temple at Jerusalem was | 


with this book, then already born some years since, and 
tolerably well grown, it appears, although not to be throvn out to 
those on the wrong side of the author's privacy for many years 
vet. ‘This man-child of M. Hugo's is, it should seem, older 
than many men of the generation it has fallen among; has more 
years, perhaps, behind it than some even of its critics. All these 
years the great poem has spent in the crib and swaddling-clothes 
of manuscript, defrauded of light, grudged its share of work, 
cheated of its real proper chiidhocd. Many must have died in the 
interim between its actual birth and its entry on a fair general 
stage who would have been thankful enough for it; many 
whom it would have profited and served in all ways. Even in 
1847 its first and best ecritie was crying out to have it made 
public at once. In the wording of that appeal, he has well and 
delicately defined certain of its chief qualities; the strength of 
shadow and the sweetness of light in it, its pitiless tenderness, 
the depth and width of it, the great real life and heat shed all 
through it, the vast forms and perfect circulation of its limbs. If 
it were but once well out, he said, one might then try to give 
way and vent to the oppressive admiration felt for it. At last 
we have it here, clothed in tangible print and sewn up in its ten 
volumes ; and how it may be with others we cannot say, but we 
find it no such easy thing to get play for the expression of the 
effects of it. We must even set ourselves again to the piecemeal 
labours of analysis and commeiitary ; we can but, in the words 
of another reviewer, ¢plucher, vanner, émietter, morfiler ce grand 
livre; et cependant (adds he with some justice), ce que nous ne 
|citons pas, comme qui dirait le rebut, le morfil, le bran du son, ne 
vaut guire moins que ce que nous citons, c’est-a-dire que le bon grain, 
que la lame vierge, que le métal pur, Done, épluchons auhasard. A 
| passage not over coherent or consistent in metaphor, but in 
| meaning well enough. 

‘Yaken simply as a work of art, and handled for the present 
from the outside only, two minor sections of the book may be 
supposed to resume, in a sort of type as it were, the two great 
sides of it—the double aim and double power of the book. In 
the seventh volume there is what we may call the dissection of 
a garden; in the ninth, we have the same anatomical process 
applied to the great sewer of Paris. In the chapter headed (after 
| the author's fashion, when the appetite for idyllic description gets 

hold of him) Folits ae Frondibus, he has used up, in making a 

framework for the loves of Cosette and Marius, all shapes of sound, 
all shades of colour, and all scales of perfume which go to make 
up spring. These scenes of the Rue Plumet have more in 
them of the musical passion of language, the heat and rapidity 
of manner by which one sees that prose is gaining fast on poetry, 
than any other division of the book. There the writer has 
gathered in and sct down legibly all the most fine and subtle 
effects of beauty reducible into speech. For this sort of work 
there is no such poet as Hugo; in this clear, keen, intricate ele- 
ment he draws breath more freely, and strikes out more strongly 
|than any other. Especially in his latest poems one may nouce 
that this power and passion of bis has grown up and gathered 
strength with the growth of his other powers. Such a supreme 
faculty of mere painting, filled and warmed throughout by such 
}a strength of human thought and moral feeling, never before got 
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expression in verse. Let any one who would appreciate this way | the episode concerning her; of Gavroche and Combeferre 
of work begin studying such specimens of it asthe sixth,ninth,six- Courfeyrac and Mabeuf, even of the tender and brilliant poetry 
teenth, and seventeenth poems of the last book of the Con- | of Jean Pronvaire, time and space (which will no more agree to 
templations ; he must also take into account the innumerable be annibilated in order to leave room for infinite commentari:s 
slighter instances scattered broadly through the poet’s whole than in order “to make two lovers happy”) preclude us from 
field of work. All that has ever been written (for example) on | speaking fitly. We live in a bad time for commentators; Pjctra 
mountain landscape and effects of starry nights seems thin, dim, | Alighieri, if he were now alive, would have to clip and dock his 
lank, insufficient, incompetent, by the side of one passage in Ze filinl memoranda to some considerable extent. All criticign 
Regiment du baron Madruce; take only this shred torn away expansive or condensed, must always be more or less imperfect. 
from the context, where Hugo speaks of the passes of the hills | impotent and faulty, when measured hy the size and value of 





being hewn into “ the sharp shape of citadels :” great book. Without further excuse pleaded, we will add in part. 
“ Ayant recu de Dieu des eréneaux oi, le soir, ing that no more can be said in proof of the greatness of our 
L’homme peut, d’embrasure en embrasure, voir chief poet than this—that even the appearance of his latest 

Etinceler le fer de lance des ¢toiles,” book adds only to the quantity, 1t cannot raise the quality, of his 


fume. This book, enough of itself to cut six men’s reputations 


Take also a fellow picture of the sea under the samo light and ; : HP 
out of—to serve as a quarry of metal for celebrities to be built 


shadow; did ever anything written on it come up to the mark of 





this ? with—is but as a single stone in his house; one item out of the 
“ Les étoiles, points d'or, percent les branches noires ; | catalogue of his claims on the reveren e and admiration of men 
Le flot huilenx et lourd décompose ses morres | as long as any books shall be read or written at all. 
Sur Vocéan blémi ; eg cern seg 
Les nuages ont l'air d’oiseaux prenant la fuite ; MORE WELLINGTON DESPATCHES.* 
| 


Par moments le vent parle, et dit des mots sans suite, Tits bulky volume, the ninth of the series of S ipplemei tary 
Comme un howe endormi.” Despatches, contains six hundred and thirty-eight pages. Tie 
By the side of any such picture this one description which | despatches and documents signed “Wellington” number one 
we started from, of the garden in the Rue Plumet, may fairly hundred and four, some few of which appeared in the second 
take stand. To analyze it we must have leave to borrow onco | edition; and the rest of the volume is made up of letters and 
and again from the long and laborious review, somewhat roughly documents from a great variety of persons ; so that Wellington's 
and loosely worded as it is, to which reference has before been own writings, as in previous volumes, appear at intervals in 
made; the writer of that notice having at least the merits of the solitery grandeur of larger type, about as thickly as 
careful study and fearless expression, and it being especially dif- | captains of companies in a line of infantry. To the public, 
ficult to give ina purely English commentary any just idea of | therefore, these pages are what a very juvenile critic termed 
a style of work so wholly French in its supple power and beauty. | “ uneasy reading ;” but the student ot military und still more 
In this chapter of the garden the mere words have caught up | of political history will not e mplain, and it is for their 
(so to speak) and given back some sense of the vast vigorous | behoof that this extended edition is published. The time 
growth and death of things, of all those physical glories, all that | covered by these documents is exactly a year from April, Ist, 
mystical side of sensuous nature, handled so grandly in tho to March, 1815, The first set of papers spring from the eon- 
great Pagan-renaissance poem of the Petites /'‘popées. “At every | sequences of the capture of Paris and the defeat of Soult at 
step or stroke which opens up or cuts out some new point of in- | Toulouse; the last to the measures adopted in consequence of 
sight, we know again the strong and cunning handiwork of the | Napoleon's final throw for empire. We begin with the temporary 
man who wrote Le Satyre. There isa whole season, the body and | destruction of his power; we break off on the threshold of its 
soul of it, “ done into print ;” the soft or sharp sound of wind, the | temporary revival. The interval is filled up with the dispersion 
smell of sap, “the hunger before the conception of spring, and the | of Wellington's splendid little army to the four winds of heaven, 
travail before the birth of summer, endless desire translating it- | with the first occupation of Paris, with the complicated negotia- 
self into endless production, the surplus of pain poured out to | tions at Paris, and subs quently at Vienna, with the great quarrels 
compound the excess of pleasure,” whatever that may be, “a | for the spoils of victory, the schemes of Prussia on Saxony, and 
power and quality reminding him,” the author of Les Amours | of Alexander upon Poland, and of I rance and Austria in Italy, with 
Ltiques, “ of those words of an American poet,’ happily unknown | the painful disputes arising out of the American war and its termi- 
to us, but quoted by the reviewer in legible if questionable nation at the peace of Ghent, too late to save Pakenham from his 
English, “who has sung, in a cadence luminous and vibrating, | repulse at New Orleans; and with an infinite variety of lesser 
‘the lusts of the leaves, the famine of the flowers, the appetite of | subjects which disturbed the sercnity of the first year of ps ace 
the youth of the year;’ all the tremulous odour and _ since the establishment of the first empire. The despatches of 
rumour of a season filled to the lips with luxury Liverpool, Castlereagh, Goulburn, Bathurst, and men of inferior 
and life; justice done to every bird and blade and _| position, are thickly sown throughout these pages ; and hardly a 
insect that has to complete spring.” Reserving our opinion | single paper can fail to be of interest to some one desirous of 
of those writing formulas peculiar to MM. Cossu and | studying the details of special or general questions. Although 
Clouet (or Clouét is it?) and their school, we may allow this; | 80 few, iu comparison with the setting in which they are eml edded, 
that “there never was such a rush and overflow (élancement et | Wellington’s hitherto unpublished pape rs will be found to 
débordement) of dumb natural beauty into human language.” | possess very great interest, while the writings of his colleagues 
In the second book of the fifth part it appears to M. Cossu | and the context of events show how rapidly he, with- 
that “‘we get the wrong side of this curious great gift. One | out special direct effort, was increasing his influence as a 
feels,” that is those endowed with the nerves and the perceptions | statesman, and gradually and solidly acquiring that position as 
of the writer feel “in the throat and nostrils and bair that | foremost man of a political party which he held until he cied. 
horrible pungent poison ;” much as the actual thing might make | Nor was his influence confined to his own country. He was a 
ove “sicken and sneeze and shudder all in a breath.” Charity | great power upon the continent. No Englishman since the days 
would recommend, would even implore, M. Cossu to abstain from | of Marlborough had achieved such a position abroad, and no 
the reperusal of this part of the book. | Englishman whatever was so much esteemed, trusted, and 
We here part company with this (in every way) toosusceptible respected. For he had what Marlborough had not—an unim- 
critic, and must at length turn to that side of our present business peachable character, and although differing from him in so many 
from which we have held off so long. ‘The same thing is true of | respects, Wellington in this resembled George Washington more 
this as of all great tragic plays; that while any number of remarks | than any other man who has attained the front rauk during the 
good or bad, pertinent or impertinent, may be thrown out on | last century and a half. : 
the first four acts, the fifth, if it does its work well, must always Although in 1810 the Prince Regent ridiculed the victor of 
remain outside of all comment. We had rather frankly resolye | Talavera, although in 1813 Lord Melville was allowed to write to 
and admit that this last part cannot well be taken to pieces; | him impertinent despatches, although the poor old king alone in 
“there went more to the putting of it together.’ The pathetic | a lucid interval was willing to give him the amplest powers for 
passionate beauty of all these last chapters is past remarking on, | the conduct of the war in the Peninsula; yet in 1814 the Regent 
The moral and mental greatness of Hugo’s work never came out | Was glad to shelter his unpopular person under the shadow of the 
clearer. He has always had a hankering after such fine inner | victorious general, and the Ministry trembled lest anything should 
forms of martyrdom as this of Jean Valjean; and once on the | happen to a man who had made their military fortune, and 
scent of such a sacrifice, nothing can keep him from bringing | whose political views were so moderate, sayacious, and practical. 
down his game. As Fantine was hounded down at the beginning | [n the autumn of 1814 disaffection in Paris and the fear ot it 
‘by all the pack of sorrows menacing with teeth and throats,” so | were visible to all men except the Bourbons. In October, Gene- 
now is her companion in the scheme of the play. These two, after | ral Macaulay was of opinion that an outbreak would occur 
all, are the two chief people of the book. Cosette is beautiful in |within a few weeks. Wellington, who thought tl at it 
drawing, full of grace and delicate active charm; but Fantine, | “might occur any night,” deprecated alarm. But General 
with her shorn temples, and the cradle-song in her mutilated | Macaulay coming to England so frightened the Ministry 
mouth, keeps her first place with us; all that ruined beauty and| by the picture he drew of “the combustible state of 
wrecked goodness, all her frustrated love and horrible shameful | Paris,’ and the Duke's liability to sudden arrest, that Lord 
sorrow, leave about her a prestige such as even Tisbe or | Liverpool was most solicitous for the instant departure of the 
Esmera!da seems now to have missed of; the wretched handful of | Duke, lest the revolution should sticceed, and the Duke shouk 
snow between her shoulders is more for us than M. Gillenormand’s | be detained in spite of his character as ambassador. Would the 
presentof wedding gowns. Of Thénardier, in spite of his supple | Duke go to Vienna on some pretext of aiding Castlereagh; 
brutality and flexible impudence, we say nothing; of his daughter, | would he return to England to give evidence on Sir John Mur- 
only that the fourth part of the book ought to have been called | © Supplementary Despatches of Field Marshal the Duke of Wellington. Edisel by 
Eponine, and that nothing in that way is more perfect than | his Son. Vol. 9. John Murray. ” 
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vay’s Court-Martial; would he go to America, or even, for the | I hope means may be found to expose and defeat him, which are 


appearances, agree to go to America as Commander-in- 
Chief—anything to get him rapidly and safely out of Paris? 
Wellington, as usual, was willing toobey orders. Mischief might 
occur on any night, and he would not be allowed to depart. “L have 
heard so frequently, and Tam inclined to believe it. But I confess 
[don't like to depart from Paris, and I wish the Government would 
Jeave the time and mode at my own discretion.” While he was 
of opinion that he “ must not be lost,” he pointed out that he was 
pound to withdraw with dignity and without haste. * I think,” 
pe wrote to Lord Castlereagh, “Government are rather ina 
hurry, and though I feel no particular wish to remain here, I 
don’t like to be frightened away.” The Ministry were not 
calmed. “We shall not feel easy till we hear of your having 
landed at Dover,” wrote Lord Liverpool in November ; and while 


sake of 


they left him to retire at discretion, they earnestly entreated | | 


him not to delay. A rumour of this delicate negotiation got 
into the papers, and the Duke was a little angry. “ No man is 
judge of his own case: but | confess l don't see the necessity of 
being in a hurry to remove me from this place,” Le wrote on 
the 16th, and on the 18th of November he put it more strongly, 
«{ declure it appears to me that we are proceeding on this occa- 
sion with a precipitation that circumstances do not at all justify, 
and that weshall get into disgrace and difficulties which a litue 
patience would enable us to avoid. I must say I feel my own 
character a little concerned in this transaction.” “ Llowever.” 
he alded, “ there is no doubt that Lought to be withdrawn, and 
I'l go, as soon as [ shall think I can with credit to the Goveru- 
ment and myself.” Of course his colleagues could not resist 
language like this from their General, and he had his own way, 
staying in Paris uatil a real neces-ity carried dom to Vienna. 
This incident illustrates both the character of the Duke aud the 
extent ofhis influence. He had become a necessity, and he kuew 
it. 

The position of the Duke gave immense weight to his opinions, 
He was always ready to obey orders; but he was always ready 
to state What he thought should be said or done in any given 
ease where he had full cognizance of the facts. And he wrote 
with elect upon the vital questions agitating the councils of 
kings and emperors, and threatening a new war. Nothing can 
be more reasonable or mod rate than his view of the Amenicen 
negotiations, on the settlement of the Netherlands, and the more 
dangerous question of the future of Poland and Saxony. On all 
these poiuts, too complicated for criticism and too extensive for | 
exposition here, the student will find ample material for reflec- | 
tion in this volume. Let us turn from the graver topics and 
select a few personal sketches of remarkable men. 

There are some curious letters from Colonel Campbell, who 
wasa sort of British agent at iba. Of course they are takin 
up mainly with pictures of Napoleon and reports of his conver- 
sations. In one of these Colonel Campbell describes Napoleon 
as ridiculing the alarm which General Stahremberg, then com- 
manding in Tuscany, felt or aflected to feel at the pre-ence of 
sowe Corsican officers in Elba. It was the policy of Napoleon 
tosoothe the English and represent himself as dead to the world. 
“He was very happy that I remained here,” writes Colonel 
Campbell, “Pour rompre lachimére. Je ne pense pas de rien 
dehors de ma petite ile. Je pouvais avoir soutenu la guerre 
pendant vingt années si j'ai voulu cela. Je n’existe plus pour le 
monde. Je suis un homme mort. Je ne m'occupe que de ma 
famille, et ma retraite, ma maison, mes vaches et mes poulets.’ 
Chaming picture had it been true! But Napoleon really 
dreamed of nothing but the restoration of his empire. Still 
more interest attaches to the following extract, which gives us a 
glimpse of a child who has grown to be one of the eminent men 
of the second « mpire. | 

“About three weeks ago,” writes Colonel Campbell, on the 17th of 
September, “a lady with a male child, five or six years of age, arrived 
here from Leghorn; was received by Napoleon with great attention, a 
great degree of concealment, and accompanied him immediately to a 
very retired house in the most remote part of the island, where, after 
remaining two days, she re-embarked, and, it is said, has gone to 
Naples. It is universally believed in the island that it is Marie Louise 
and her child, and it is very generally credited on the opposite coast ; 
but my information leads me to believe that it is a Polish lady from 
Warsaw, who bore a child to Napoleon a few years ago.” 

Ifso,the lady must have been no other than the Countess 
Walewska, and the child none other than Count Walewsiki, 
whose physiognomy bewrays his origin. All the real Bonapartes 
have some stamp of their race except Napolon ILL. 

Lord Liverpool had a very smart correspondent at Vienna, 
Mr. Cooke, and his letters are full of piquant gossip, trenchant 
sketches of character, some scandal, and very decided _poli- 
tical views. They are animated, frank, and most entertaining 
reading. «re is a very decided sketch of Humboldt as a 
politician, 

“The person most efficient against us is Humboldt. He has talents 
and industry, and perseverance, knows society, and is without principles ; 
and knowing his master’s feelings for the Emperor of Russia plays that 
Zame to second his own personal views. The King [of Prussia] is 
not fond of him, but every man likes the person who falls in with his 
inclinations. His constant policy is to keep the management of things 
ma small committee of four, trying to govern Hardenberg, and cabal- 
ling with Nesselrode and Metternich, studiously combating every idea 
of an assembly of Congress or a public appeal. His early conduct 
inspired me with distrust, and that distrust is becoming general; and | 





beginning.” 

Mr. Cooke may have been unjust to Humboldt; but he was a 
man of sagacity and saw through Alexander. Heres a striking 
prophecy of what that monarch would do with Poland 

“T have no doubt the Emperor will establish something of a vice-regal 
Government at Warsaw, possibly a Polish Treasury, possibly a judicial 
appeal to the Warsaw tribunals; and he may raise a mere Polish army, 
with which he will garrison St. Petersburg and Moscow, whilst he 
garrisons Warsaw with Russians. But that the Emperor will give the 
Poles a constitution which will put them out of his absolute control is 
itself incredible, even if he had made no declaration on the subject. On 
arguing, [ think, with Lerd Stewart, who hinted the dangers from a 
separate kingdom, he said, ‘he ought to know him too well to suppose 
that he should allow the Poles to be ever out of his control. No; his 
aim is not to give constitutions, but to gain power and territory; and if 
uny persons give him credit for a sincere good design, they do him 
ample injustice. When Prince Hardenberg yields to him from deference 
to his master, he the Emperor to be the most pertidious, 
treacherous, usurping character, and infinitely more dangerous than 





states 


Bonaparte.” 

Lord Liverpool figures in these volumes as an anxious, sensible, 
but somewhat timid man. Here are confessions confided in 
the Christmas of 1814 by Lord Liverpool to the bosom of the 
Duke of Wellington. 

«The more I hear and see of the different courts of Europe, the 
more I am convinced that the King of France is (amongst the Great 
the only sovereign in whom we can have any real 
confidence. [Imagine that!] The Emperor of Russia is profligate 
from vanity and self-sufliciency, if not from principle. The King of 
Prussia may be a well-meaning man, but he is the dupe of the Emperor 
of Rus The Emperor of Austria I believe to be an honest man, 
but he minister in whom no one can trust; who considers all 
policy as consisting in fivesse and trick; and who has got his Govern- 
ment and himself into more difliculties by his devices than could have 
oecurred from a plain course of dealing.” 

Ileve is a gallery of famous men sketched by “eminent hands.” 
It is a pity that some one does not reveal what the Ministers of 
kugland really thought of their own sovereign George, Prince 
Regeut, so that our gallery might not lack the authentic portrait 
of any one of the Great Powers. ‘The reader can go to this ninth 
volume of the Supplementary Despatches with the certainty that 
he will find not only enteriaimment, but the rough materials of 
history in abundauce 
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PEN AND PENCILSKETCHES OF FAROE AND ICELAND.* 
Mr. Syminoron has given us in a readable and agreeable form his 
expericnees of a few weeks’ trip to that strange and interesting 
island of the Northern Ocean, which is so intimately associated with 
the sourecs of our national history and literature, as well as with 
many of our oldest social traditions and observances, In one sense 
Iceland may indeed be called our “ fatherland "—for although the 
island itself was occupied by the Norsemen at too late a period to 
contribute in any appreciable degree to the stream cf invaders 
Which conquered aud celonized our eastern coasts during the tenth 
andeleventheonturics, yet within its barren and frostand fire bound 
limits the characteristics of the old Norse life have so maintained 
themselves, and the old Noise language has found such a sane- 
tuary, as to reproduce to the English of the present day more dis- 
tinctly than any other part of the globe the picture of one of the 
races to which they owe most of their national peculiarities. Mr. 
Symington’s volume—rather overladen with disproportionate de- 
tails on the successive voleanic eruptions in the ishand—is written, 
us we have already intimated, in a pleasant and lively manner, the 
chief forte of the author lying in his power of clear description 
of localities and scenery — a rare gift in travellers, and one of no 
slight importance. Availing himself, in the July of 1859, of a 
Danish steamer which touched at Leith on its way from Copen- 
hagen to the possessions of Denmark in the North Sea, and gave 
tourists time for a short inspection of some of the wonders of Ice- 
land before its homeward voyage, Mr. Symington used not only 
his eyes and cars, but his pen and pencil to such good effect, as to 
be able after his return to Seotland to reproduce for the benefit 
of British readers a really vivid idea of the impressions made 
upon him by this glimpse of the North. 
The Farve Islands, with their capital Thorshavn, at which the 
steamer touched on her-outward and return voyages —aflorded 
the first insight into old Norse life. In our author's own words— 
* Gazing round, as we take leave of our kind entertainers, I fix 
in my mind's eye the ladylike air and quaint point-devise costume 
of the elder lady, who, with silvery haircombed back from her 
brow, had moved about, most assiduously performing all the 
sacred rites of hospitality to her guests. The medieval aspect 
of everything in the room, from the stove to the timepiece, from 
the polished wooden floor to the panelled ceiling ; the diamond- 
saned lattice windows, with their old-world outlook on the town 
and the flat wooden bridge close by, which crosses a brawling 
stream, rushing impetuously over rocks from the gully behind ; 
the absolute cleanness and polish of everything, and the monthly 
roses blooming freshly as of old, all so vividly impress them- 
selves upon my mind that the whole becomes a waking dream of 
other days, and it would not seem much out of keeping, or at all 





* Pen and Pencil Sketches of Farée and Ireland. With an Appendix containing trans 
and fifty-one Illustrations, engraved on wood by W. Jd. 
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surprising, were the Emperor Charles V. himself to open the 
door and walk into the quaint old apartment we are now about 
to leave.” 


Leaving Thorshavn and passing through the Westmanna Islands, | 


the voyagers arrived at length safely at Reykjavik, the capital— 
indeed, the only town of Iceland, where they found two French 
vessels anchored—a symbol of relations betweea the islanders 
and France wh'ch appear to have been sedulously and with some 
success cultivated by former and the present Frencl: Governments. 
Our author sounds a note of alarm on this point; and though tie 
growing feeling in favour of an united Scandinavia may prove 
the best safeguard for the independence of Iceland, it may not 
be altogether useless, in these days of“ annexations,” to keep a 
watch on the proceedings of our astute ally in this quarter. Reyk- 
javik lies in the south-east of a great bay, “ on a gentle greenish 
slope, rising from the black volcanic sand.” There are grassy 


heights at either side of the town, and a fresh-water lake like | 


a large pond behind it. ‘The cathedral in the centre, buiit ef 
brick, plastered brown stone colour, and the windmill on the 
height to the left, are the two most prominent objects. The 
front street consists of a single row of dark-coloured Dani-h 
looking wooden houses, facing the sea. These, we are told, are 
mostly merchants’ stores. Several of them have tlag-staffs, 
from which the Danish colours now flutter. Numerous wooden 
jetties lead from tke sea to the road in front of the ware- 
houses, and on these, females like the fish-women of Calais, 
“withered grotesque, wrinkled, and seeming immeasurably 


: ‘ 4 é | 
old,” with others younger and better looking, are busily en- | 


gaged in carrying dried fish between the boats and the 
stores. Young and old alike wear the graceful Icelandic female 
head-dress, with a little black skull-cap jauntily fastened with a 
hair-pin on tiie back part of the head. From the crown of this 
cap hangs a silver-like ornament, out of which flows a long thick 
black silk tassel, falling on the shoulder. ‘Two streets run inland 
from the front street, and at right angles to it. That on the left 
‘ contains the governor's house and the residences of several 
Officials. It leads to the house where the Althing, or Ic landie 
Parliament, now assembles, and where, in another part of the 
same building, Rector Jonson teaches in the one xeademy of the 
island. The other strect on the right contains several shops, 
merchants’ dwelling-houses, the residence of Jéa Gudmundson, 
president of the Alihing, advocate, and editor of a newspaper. It 
leads to the hotel and to the residence of Dr. Ijaltelin, a distin- 
guished antiquarian, and the chief physician of theisland. In 
the same direction, a little higher up, is the lonely churchyard. 
Between these two streets houses stand at irregular intervals, 
and nearly all hive litle garden-plots attached to them. On the 
outskirts, flanking the towy, which in appearance is more 
Danish than [cclandic, are a few fishermen’s huts, roofed over 
with green sod ; and these, we afierwards found, were more like 
the style of buildings commouly to be met with throughout the 
island. 
Reykjivik seems to be inhabited by a truly hospitable and 
warm-hearted set of people, and cur travellers—for Mr. Syming- 
ton had several companion tourists, though previously un- 


acquainted with each other—on the strength of one or two} 


letters of introduction, found every house thrown open for their 
reception. But postponing for a few days the enjoyment of this 
northern hospitality, they resolved at once to achieve the 
journey to the Geysers, which formed one great object of their | 
curiosity. This was no slight undertaking, the distance being 
seventy-two miles over a country “literally without roads or 
shelter, and mostly over wild rough stony wastes, in compari-on | 
with which the bed of a mountain water-course would be a 
good macadamized road. Provisions, traps, and everything we 
require, have to be taken along with us.” But first, the ponies 
had to be bargained for and collected by the guide Zoga from the 
farms around Reykjavik, and “ as the ponics run almost wild over 
the waste in pursuit of the scant herbage, and neither receive 
grooming, stabling, nor feeding, this is a work of time.” The 
guide has two assistants, and each of the party requires a relay 
pony, besides six for the baggage. The relay ponies are driven 


; less superstitions and legendary lore. 


| to pass one of his feet beside the other, these indefatigable ang 
s:gacious little anima!s find their way, somehow at a rapji 
unbroken pace; while down the dangerous ravines which sone. 
times occur, they make their way with equal confidence and 
safety, leaping from stone to stove like cats. The wild volenyi 
deserts which form the greater part of the interior of leeland., are 
here and there interspersed with meadows, in which flowers pro- 
fuse in number, though scant in variety, bloom in striking 
contrast to the barren wastes. In a wide valley which forms ou 
of these oases—* Thingvalla,’—lying between two walls ww) ich 
| form the limits of the desert table-land, the travellers took up 
their night quarters; and here, besides the picturesque |yke 
which adds greatly to the beauty of the spot, an jg). 
lated platform rising from the valley, has a sill groatey 
interest from having been the origival seat of the Althino 
when Iceland was still an independent republic. can 
into the region of volcanic waste, and crossing a wide and dee 
| river, in which a submerged bridge served the purpose of a foyy 
—a feat accomplished safely, thavks to the experionce and adyoit. 
ness of the guides and ponies, they reached at length their desi 
nation, and found themselves in a meadow filled with hot springs 
land skirted by lofty hills, spreading far away to Heela in yy 
| distance. The Geysers occupied much of their attention, and wer 
| objects of great interest to our travellers, whose tastes wer 
evidently scientific. The hot springs were eminently good. 
| natured to their visiiors—the great Geyser in particular, though 
{usually very capricious, treating them to a nocturnal display of 
great magnificence. ‘Their retura journey was performed tine) 
more rapidly—and the resc of the narrative is chiefly filled with 
illustrations of the life and manners of the Icelanders, drawy 
from observation in the districts through which they had passed 
or from the oral accounts of their Reykjav’k friends. Thy 
farming of Iceland is, as migit be expeeted, at a very 
low point—the frequent volcanic eruptions paralyzing exo 
tion and disheartening the unfortunate farmers from attey pis 
at improvement. The fishing ou the coast is the main staff of 
life, and in years when the accwuulation of ice ou the shores of 
the island is sufficient to destroy this, the poor people ave reduc 
to the brink of starvation. Their daily food is taken cold, and 
consists chiefly of raw dried stocktish and * skier,” or sour mil 
Their dwellings are very dark, without ventilation, and filthy 
in the extreme. The mortality, covsequently, with the con- 
bined effect of the severe climate, among the younger child. 
ren is frightful. But in singular contrast to this low state of 
physical comfort is the generally-spread education of the inha- 
bitants ; though, of course, not very deep or very wide, the lit 
rary tastes of the Icclanders form a striking and interesting 
feature in their character. ‘The farms are too isolated and diffi 
cult of mutual access to render village schools feasible: but 
every landholder teaches his own children, and at the hearth in 
the long winter days, the knitting of both sexes is accompanied 
by reading aloud from some favourite volume, or the notes of the 
rude musical instrument which has descended to them from 
their ancestors. Mr. Symington pronounces them to be the 
most universally educated population in Europe. The ice- 
landie fairy tales which he hes given as specimens of 
their literature—and their translation initio English, be it 
observed, proceeds from an Ieclander—show us in what cireet- 
tion their fancy wanders. The a'most inaccessible wastes in 
some parts of the interior of the island are supposed to be in- 
habited by a strange, uneanny, superhuman race, and the ad- 
ventures of some of the islanders who have come into intercourse 
with these “ good people” are the subject-matter of thes» harm- 
It was with real reeret 
that the tourists bade farewell to Reykjavik, and re-embarked o2 
their steamer. But their trip had sull the additional char.n of a 
voyage round the coast of the island, a glimpse from the sea of 
Hecla, and some of the other tire-mountains which seem destined 
to entirely destroy this interesiing is!and, and a visit to one ol 
the lovely fiérds with which the coast is so commonly indented. 
We have necessarily been unable to give more than a very 


faint impression of the real interest of this book of northern 


and 
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loose betore the party, and when the change takes place, the 
ponies which are now supposed to be resting, are in their turn 
converted into an irregular flying vanguard. The mode of 
loading the ponies is a singular one. “A square piece of dried sod 
is placed on the horse’s back, then a wooden saddle with several 
projecting pins is girded on with rough woollen ropes ; to cither 
side of the saddle is hooked on a strong oblong wooden box, 
generally painted red, while on the pins are hung bags, bundles, 
and all scrts of gipsy-looking gear. These need frequent re- | 
adjustment from time to time ; as the ponies trot along, one side 
will weigh up the other, or the animals get jammed together, and | 
knock their loads out of equilibrium, the saddles then, perhaps, | 
turn round, and articles fall rattling to the ground. ‘The strong 
little boxes are constructed, and other arrangements made with a 
view to such contingencies, and however primitive, rude, or out- 
landish they may at first seem to the stranger, he will soon come 
to see the why and the wherefore, and confess their singular 
adaptation to the strange and unique exigencies of Icelandic 
travel.” 

The Icelandic ponies appear, from Mr. Symington’s account, 
to perform prodigies in the way both of continuous and untiring 
progress and surety of foot. Through a track amidst tie voleanic 
debris, so narrow that, onalighting, our travellerfound it impossible 

| 


travel—which, of course, lies iu those little details of the actual 
journeying which are beyoud the limits of a brief notice. But 
we should think that a more careful perusal of the contents of Mr. 


| Symington’s volume would send more than one pleasure-seekal 


in his footsteps. 





MADAME DE MORNAY.* 
Tmis notice of a very remarkable French woman of the latte 
part of the fifteenth certury. is a reprint of a “ Discours” by 
Adolphe Scheffer, brother of the tw» celebrated French artists 
Ary and Henri Scheffer. It was drawn up for reading at 2 
meeting of L’Assemblée Générale de la Société de lHi-toire du 
Protestantisme Frangais, 1854. It is brief and very incomplete, 
having more the character of an e/oge than of a memoir. \! 
course, What it tells of Madame de Mornay is, as far as it goes, 
indisputably true; but it says nothing but what must be familiar 
to very cursory readers; it gives us few particulars of her varying 
life in her dutiful attempts to make a home for her husband 
wherever his employments called him; it says nothing of ber 
English friends: of the birth of her childven, one of whom, horn 
in London, was named after Queen Elizabeth by her special desire, 





* Madame Duplessis Mornay, née Charlotte Arbaleste. Par Adolphe Scheffer. Vor 
Cherbuliez. 
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and had Sir Philip Sydney for godfather ; it does not ounce men- declare before God,” she says, “ that a esteem this matter of the 
tion her faithful friendship for the excellent Lauguet, and her hair ofno value, and that il I lx lieve d there was any authorita- 
pursing him in his last iiln ss at Antwerp : and i makes no | tive command | would « bey direcily. S ie Objects to the imita- 
allusion to hor charact ‘ristic differe ice with the Con-istoire at tion of the worst poiut in the Romish Chur, h—that of setting up 
Montauban. There exist, we feel persuaded, materials for a far |t 1¢ authority « f the priest instead of G «’s commands. ‘The end 
more extended and interesting account of Madara rad Mornay | of it was that, being unable to obtain admi-sion to the Sacra- 
than this, or, indeed, than any that hes yet been w ritten, either ment at Montanhan, and cd termined not to yield the point, she 
jn her own country or ours, Phe De Mornay papers, still in the went to another church and ministers at about three leagues 
hands of one ol the d scendants of Dupless's Mornay (the dist uit, and was there received willingly. a) : 

Marquis Jules de Mornay), form a very v luminous collection. | Some light is let upon cheract-r by an incident like this. 
From thes» many extracts have been made. The letters and } Madame de M roay, revere: and beloved as she was by her 
many scattered papers have been published in twelve octavo | family and intimate friends, had a dec.sion and a talent for inde 

yolumes, in a Paris edition of TS24; and severnl of De M mmay’s | pendent management wh ch could uot always make her agree- 
theological works are a'so we Iknown, But anong those which | able in the less intimate intercourse of life. We cannot pene- 
remain unedited, surely ome valuable lett rs from the pon of his trate the mysteries of manner; we have not her own 
wifemight be fo nd which would repay thetro it le ofcollection. We letters as we have thos» of Lady Anne Bacon, the widow of Sir 
cannot indeed quite agree with M. (iuiz it, who in one of his best | Nicolas, before us, or we might find some points of resemblance, 
«Etudes Biographiques sur la Revolution d' Angleterre” (th ton | in the midst of her occupation in much larger matters, © Ue 
Lucy Hutehinson), overrates Madame de Mormay, we think, compromising” is the word we are inclined to use with reference 
intellectually if not morally. We do not suppose her mental to both of these gilted women, while both, in things great and 
powers or their enliivation were equal to tho-e of Mrs. Hutehin- little, seem to have loved power. It would not be historically 
son; but, by what she has written, Madame de Mornay strongly | just if we were to suppress the fact of Madame de Mornay 
excites our desire to know more, Ste was, at all events, a | having offended, not her minister only, but a younger aud pio- 
woman of great energy aud decision, courageous and faithful in | bably much abler man,in An houy Bacon, the brother of Franeis. 
affection; traly religious, yet hot inclined to giv » Way to re- | Residing for a time at Montauban, he, of cour-e, was commended 
ligions pretension ; singularly simplo ond teuthfal in all her aims. | by Walsingham, and by his mother, Lady Bacon, to the good 
In the memoir of her husband, drawn up for the use of her only | offices of De Mornay and his wife, and at first appears to have 


son, there is a marked absene> of egotism. /lis fither’s ex- | enjoyed their society; but he fancied or believed in a project for 
ample; the manner in which De Mornay conducted himself in| entangling him in a courtship with Mademoiselle Du Pas, the 
yarious emergeucies—is all m all with her. daughter by her first marriage of Madame de Mornay. It is our 


The outlines of Madame de Mornay’s life may soon be given. | belief, derived from all we read of young Authony, that he was 
She was the daughter of a Catholic genthanan, Gui Arbaleste, | much to be trusted in all matters of statecraft, and that he had 
Mons. de la Borde, who held honourable appointments at Paris | no desire to falsity or misrepresent a case; but that he was irri- 
in 1550, the year of her birth. He afterwards became a Pro-/ table, unhealthy, intensely jealous of his independence, par- 
testant, but not so soon as his danglter, who in early youth ticularly disinclined to meriinge, which was often pressed 
embraced the Calvinistic faith. She married, very young, a M. upon him by his mother in vain—that he was extra- 
Fenqueres, :kewise a reformer, but was left a widow, with one | vagant also, and would resent any attempt to curb him 
daughter, in 1563, when only nineteen, Five years afterwards | in the matter of expens?; perhaps he was also by no 
she became the wife of Duplessis Mornay, who was about two | means smitten with the rigid life of the Huguenots. llowever 
years older than herse!f. Both of them had narrowly escaped | it might be, he certainly turned against Madame de Mornay, and 
death on the day of St. Bartholomew, both being in Paris, though | whether from his own pique, or more sensible reasons, took the 
each at that time unknown to each other. Through their con- | part of hor minister. It may be and probably was the old story 
nections with the nobl st of the ILuguenot piriy and some of the | of a clever managing matron failing in her attempt to fulfil the 
best of the Catholic, both were happily spared for long, useful, | wishes of bis own maternal friends, and giving rise to a bitter 
and consistent service, never, for an hour of atter-life, as it | feeding ina young man’s mind. It is just the ease, in fact, in 
appears, shrinkins from the toilsome duties before them through | which we think Lucy Hutehinson, with ber greater lightness of 
fear or through favour. It is really worth remarking what an | spirit, her brilliancy, and general aptitude for sympathy, would 
abundance of practical talent is displayed in the records which | haye succeeded where Madame de Mornay failed. But we always 
remain of te great men and women of France of that day. | feel we have got into a higher court, and to a more severe stan- 
De Mornay’s own writings, when they are not on the subject of | dard of judgment, when we turn to the grave Frenchwoman. 
abstruse th ology, are clear, concise, antl tv the point; and his This brings us to the subj et of her maternal relations. There 
wife, though few specimens of her authorshipremain, is memorable | seems to have beon nothing injulieious in her domestic rule. 
among women for the closeness with which she adheres to the |The manner in which her daughters cling to her in afiliction, and 
task she imposes on herself, in no inst mee wasting unnecessary | the constant confidence of her only son, prove this irresist- 
words, though there is abundant proof of the strong and even | jbly. He was nobly endowed by nature aud edueation. His 
passionate character of her feelings. [er sojourn in Englind| mother’s last words, in writing of him afier his early, chival- 
during her husband's first embassy to the Court of Elizabeth trom | yous end, are these, “It is almost beyond belief how every- 
that of Navarrs extended from about Muy, 1577, to duly, 1979. | where where he his lived he is regretie.1; so completely was his 
There her eldest dangliter by De Mornay was born, soon | ready, obliging temper, offensive to uo one, recoguized even in his 
after her arrival. Her secon!, the Elizabeth of whom we | short life—neurly indeed from infaney. It seems as if all this. 
have spoken, was a’so born in England just before hor depar-| should soften our  sorrows—vet they are as yet in- 
ture for the Low Countries. Of course the friendships formed in! creased thereby . . . “For a long time,” she adds 
our country were numerous. ‘The daughters of Anthony Cooke, | (after hearing of the event which took place in a most 
the Walsinghams, Philip Sydney, and many others, chiefly, if not | gallant enterprise of young De Mornay at Gueldres), “we 
entirely, chosen among the more serious Church party, were her | seareely knew what to say to each other. Next to 
intimate friends. After the first embassy to England, Madame de | God be was ever in our thonghts and words. Our daughters 
Mornay chieily livedin Antwerp for syne years. Here her be- | happily married and sent from us, not without grief, he alone 
loved son, the source of so much joy, pride, and sorrow was born. | remained, and in him all our lines met.” This touching lamenta- 
De Mornay had again to visit the Luglish Court, and was em- tion for a blow which soon after terminated her own enfeebled 
ployed on business both for the State and the Huguenot cause | existence is a part of the conclusion of her memoir of his father. 
incessantly. At last, wearied by continual absence from home | « And here,” she says, “it is proper that this, my book, should 
he establi-hed her in Giuseony, where, at Montauban, at Nerac, | end,—with him, as it was only undertaken for him ; to describe to 
and at La Roclielle, they resided for more than four years. The | him our pilgrimags in this life, since it has pleased God that his 
reformed religion numbering many friends in this part of France, | own has been more speedily and more happily closed—so well, 
they gave and received sympathy ; butit was at Montanban tit | indeed, that if | did not dresd the grief of M. Duples-is, who, in 
Madame de Mornay, in the absence of her husband, beeame proportion to the inevease of my sorrow las given me more and 
entangled in an annoying di-pute with the narrowest section of | more of his affection, it would weary me extremely to survive 
the Consistoire, lel on by the principal Minister, M. Berwut. | him,” 

According to a contemporary account, this minister had alrea ly She received the fatal news on the 2ith of November, 1605, 
signalized himself, and troub!ed the Church at Montauban by an | and died on the 15th of May in the following year. The 7th of 
exaggerated application of one of the acts of the National Syuod | that month found her pet forming her religious duties in the 
against extravagant dress; and Madame de Mornay, who had | Charch of Saumur; and though looking the picture of woe, it was 
passed unseithe:| through the religious ordea's of England, the | pot deemed that her end was so near. 

Low Countries, and oth r places, had the mi-fortune to displease De Mornay survived her for seventeen years. It is painful to 
this serupulous man by the manner of dres-ing her hair. In his! think that the churel built by h’s wife, and in which her body 
high indignation, and abetted by others of his party, he refused, | and that of her son were interred, was assailed long before his 
not to her only but to all the members of her family, servants | own death by the renewed hostility of the Catholic party, which 
included, tickets for the Holy Sacrament. Tie declined to examine | obliged the aged man to frame a codicil to his will, directing that 
their spiritual fitness, and put them practically under the ban of | their remains and his own should be transferred to another 
the Church. A paper drawn up, if not by Mudame de Mornay, burial-place near his own Chateau de la Forrest in Poicton, and 
at least under her direction (which may be found in the second | « there,” he adds, “ I desire to be placed with them, and with any 
volume of the G2uvvres, edition of 1824), details the particulars of | of my family who may also wish it, all with the least possible 
this affair, A high-spirited and probably a tenacious woman, | parade, to wait there togetier for the blessed Resurrection.” 

she did not choose to alter her style of dress in obedience to the | How quickly afier that period (1623) did the darkest clouds of 
commands of a minister or a small section of the Church. “J | religious persecution almost that ever shrouded a country in 
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gloom gather over that sad land of France! Who could have | the hankering of Germany after Holstein and Lanenburg }, 
foresen that a granddaughter of De Mornay’s old companion in | been the source of the trouble, as the connection between Fn 
arms, Agrippa d’Aubigny, was to be the bitterest of the foes of | states and Denmark has certainly been the ostensible ground of 
their faith! But was not even a Condé among those who broke | her interventicn. . 
up their places of worship, forbade their ministers even to live as| ‘The last element in the dispute is one that complicates it 
ministers, and hunted their women and children from rock to | considerably, and that really renders it so difficult to adjust 
rock in the ‘‘ desert,” where alone they could attempt to meet? | There is a large party who contend for what is called the 
So the “lost leaders” of a great cause sometimes turn into its | Schleswig-Holstein view—that is, they deny the right of 
most implacable foes, and so does worldliness eat out the heart | Denmark to consider the Duchics as her provinces, and 
of what is noblest among men! propose that the three states should be made into one kingdom 
under its own Prince, or united “in a mere dynastis 
DENMARK AND GERMANY. union with Denmark.” The views _of this section With 
Most “ general readers” instinctively avoid articles upon the | Tegard to the Duchies are thus aot forth—they are “ states 
differences between Schleswig, Holstein, Denmark, and |! their own right, connected with urn other by an indis. 
Germany. ‘The subject is unattractive, and almost everything | soluble, or, at any rate, not yet oe dis-olved Political 
written upon it turns out to be unattractive also; so that there is | a ne only by gn car oag pages es ha vd er ynts Proper and 
great excuse for the aversion with which most persons regard | 4g Danish Crown. oe to the ¢ npr per this theory that 
an article in which they catch sight of the words “ Schleswig- Mr. Gosch dev ates t sole hiel portion . me VOrmmne, and after an 
Hoistein.” The question in dispute is rather an involved one, | MAMty Into which, is fear, ve eee bsate serge our readers 
The two states principally conecrned do not contain more in- | t? follow him, he arrives ‘at Ms "take a that the Schleswig. 
habitan's than a London suburb, and there is something almost Hol-teiners are wrong,—that t 1e — - he.9 rly provinces 
ludicrous in the continual quarrels that have taken place since | ol Denmark, and that it is apres ins'y Sig estrable lor any 
1815 over what appears to bo an insignificant matter. Moreover, | separation to take place. Both t ig ay oo d more upon 
it takes a good deal of reading to get to the bottom of the argument than upon facts, although Mr. Gosch has not spare] 
Schleswig-Holstein embrogiio, and the majority will feel in- | P@!S to collect positive proofs of ag _ Denmark to her 
clined to treat it according to the Dundreary method, and give it | 8!tes. It is not at all probable thats A wi voluntarily cede 
up as a thing that “no one can be expected to understand,” | this right, and yet the plan ye ed ry the Schieswig- 
Nevertiicless, there are several issues of real importance involved Holsteiners scems to be the sacle aes ue one Oe putting an end 
in this dispute, and no one who is ignorant of the circumstances | to the dilemma. Mr. Gosch offers a different Suggestion,—he 
under which it has arisen can pretend to be properly | thinks that Germany would be frustrated i her desigus by the 
familiar with European politics. A man with any credit | ¢st#blishment ofa separate constitution for Holstein, ** leaving it 
to preserve ought to strike out boldly into this German | in Its present commection with Germany, each ing its con- 
labyrinth, and make himself acquainted once for all with siitutional community with the non-federal parts of the monarchy 
its mysteries. We do not advise the mere beginner | the common dynasty—perhaps a common systein of customs, 
to attack the work written by Mr. Gosch at first. It is, and a few other matters. Mr. Gosch assures us that in the 
beyond doubt, the completest ‘and most painstaking account | °YeMt of tis - preonpice a — take 4 sane ts propor- 
of the question that has yet been published ; but it is by no means a | Henute part of the a ag! os thisis a sores of * reckon- 
book to be taken up for passing amusement. It is ponderous | "5 without the host. scl goer agen os r t look with 
beyond description—so extremely hard to read that it would not fuvour on any such Lng ane, Be fai as their wens are 
become popular even if the subject were better understood. Mr. kaown, it would appear that they ok not more yeveute rly dis- 
Gosch, however, has not written for the multitude ; his object has | posed towards Germany than Denmar ro Schleswig the Danes 
evidently been to lay before thinking politicians a full narrative cling with the stronge t determinati m3 but en us like that 
of all the incidents connected with the disagreement that | ©! Mr. Gosch prove that they eare much less for Holstein, or 
threatens to draw Denmark and Germany into open. strife, | have less hope of retaining it. Indeed, the author 7 explicit 
and it would be unjust to deny that he has accomplished this | enough on the point rhe Whatever form may be chosen for the 
object fully and fairly. It is true that, being a Dane himself, solution of the Holstein queeeem, Se thing - gig es. 
he has regarded the question in many of its aspeets from a Danish | &¢essary, if the main purpose of settlement ie not to be defeated 
point of view, and his antipathy towards Germany is too strong —D ‘nmark must not be called upon to make concessious to the 
to admit of his being striet!y impartial. Still, his book contains | German interest in Schlesw ig.” Denmark, in short, would 
sufficient information, and more than sufficient, to enable any one | ther go to war than give up Schleswig. — > 
to form an independent judgment of the whole case, and for pur- It is quite time that this brawl, potty mm its “Ks but very nearly 
poses of reference it will be impos-ible to supersede the present concerning the peace ol Kurope, sh nuld be rought to an end, 
work. Mr. Gosch writes in the hope of induc-ng English statesmen to 
‘here need be no difficulty experienced in comprehending the interfere actively in the behalf of Denmark, but we do not — 
source of the ill-feeling that has arisen between Denmark and his d sire is likely to be gratified, England has endeavoure 
Geruiany. The three duchies of Schleswig, Holstein, and before to prevent war betwee n Germany aud Denmark, aud she 
hee sal are included under the Danis’ monarchy, would doubiless us* her influence for the same es — 
Schleswig being a portion of the original Danish king- | ™0re than this it would be folly for her to att rare I : oe 
dom, and the two last duchies having been acquired at thinks, and many of his countrymen think with ao 
a later period. Denmark itself has been a member of the German tilities are imminent unless Germany abandons her policy ¢ 
Confederation since 1815, but its influence is ‘outweighed by that | 8&8"andis ‘ment. It may be $03 but, W h it would the Danes have 
of Austria and Prussia, and these great powers are believed England to do? Surely the German ( onfederation es te 
to cherish designs upon the three duchies, or at least upon Hol- | 0 Sette the aflair among themselves % ; At — rate, ae a ie 
stein and Laueuburg. Denmark is already jealous of German | 4 his friends may be very sure that Englishmen wil oe 
interference with her small states; nor is this jealousy wholly | ¢*Sily induced to take up arms in a quarvel with which they have 
without cause. Since 1815 various encroachments have been | 2°ting whatever to do. 
made, war has already once taken place between Prussia and Den- 
mark, and it is not improbable that another outbreak may occur | 
before many months are past. Denmark is hearuly sorry that 
she was ever induced to join the Confederation, and thus give a 
pretext for the interference of Germany, by whom, as Mr. Gosch 
and most of his countrymen contend, she has been very badly 
treated. Prussia and Austria impose what measures they please 
on their we iker allies, and a large proportionof the Danish people 
would be glad to see Holstein and Lanuenbury isolated under a 
separate constitution, so as to get well rid of the Confederation, | 
of which they are heartily tired. The suggested separation is | 
not regarded with entire satisfaction, and even Mr. Gosch admits 
that if the influence of Germany could be kept within “due 
limits, all would probably preter, for the sake of greater strength, 
to maintain the traditional community between Holstein and 


the other parts of the monarchy.” We are assured that the himsel led 
. . , 9 as Ww ‘ 2 has se snded to the present 
majority in Denmark have given up all hope of such a} **%, Ve ind thes he hes himeslf appended to the press 


> “volume a document headed “An Appeal from the Reverend 
result, and it is no doubt the case that Austria and Prussia | > , : : icti , ion i 
| * meanest s the vic ; ‘ution in 
are unwilling tolose the hold they have upon their neighbour. J. R. Balme, for pecuniary aid, as the victim of Shaper srt 
Mr. Goseli has scarcely made up his mind to wha: to attribute | COMSequence of uncompromising opposition to the sin of ak 
a . A . “ x , ae ( > 4 2 ” ‘ a 7 ; > > 4 
: , Americ: ean searcely admit that he has been muc 
the apparent enmity of Germany towards Denmark. In one place in America, we “oP aggae~d — oe i nag atc od be 
: " : : 1: . ~ | slandered by Mrs. Crofts. His own account is that, having been 
he ascribes it to the efforts of the Holstein nobility to regain their | 2° aa a s aeilis dastinans Haan & tached eounn™ he oO 
medieval influence, and in another place he says, “ almost = netlag scrsdhty Aen legs acaelege cepnigecdct eee ty 
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We are sorry that we cannot pronounce an entirely favourable 
opinion on a rather singular work* on the American crisis, 
which is now before us. Its author appears to bo a Bupust 
minister, who emigrated to America about ten years ago, and 
| who, having got into trouble on account of his anti-slavery 
opinions, has recently come back to England. About the precise 
object of his return to this country there seems to be some doubt. 
A certain Mrs. Crofts, writing to an American newspaper, states 
it to be “ to reimburse himself for losses sustained in the United 
| States, from his fidelity to the cause of the slave, and to 
secure assistance for the future.” This statement is stigmatized 
by Mr. Balme as “a charge as wicked as it is false:” but, 





isf ay : . now trying to raise means to re-establish his mission in America 

the misfortunes that have befallen Denmark since the 13th cen- | ;' yins eae” “sy Mr. Balme hopes 
; : | by the agency of the press.” If this means that Mr. Balme hoy 
tury have been traceable to the separation then created between to enrich himeelf by his writings, we fear that, judging from the 
Schleswig and the rest of Denmark, and to its continued partial | y ran tile 
maintenance.” It might with greater reason be affirmed that) * American States, Churches, and Slavery. By the Rev. J. R. Balme, an American 
—_—__— — — | Clergyman, author of The Lever of the Gospel,” &c. Edinburgh: Nummo. Loudon: 
* Denmark and Germany since 1815. By'Cuarles A. Gosch, London: Murray. 1402. | Simpkin and Marsball. 
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of his literary ability that is now before us, we cannot 
to him heartily on his prospect of success. He is av 
to the back-bone—or, to borrow a neat phrase of his 
“from the cranium to the oxcoxygus” (sic) ; and his b 0k is 
agen angest ill-written farrago of narratives of the cruclties 
pe Seer a slaves—which remind him of*the stories of Blue- 
inte of denunciations of all who do not hold that slavery 
—, yoot of all evil, and of statements respecting personal 
rs wwersies in which he has from time to time been en- 
ee He represents President Lincoln as “ the modern Pha- 
ant ” whom the plagues that are fast accumulating upon 
ve have not yet induced him to let the children of Israel 
“ i.e., to emancipate the negroes. But, after all, we are 
O ined to regard the following passage as the gern of Mr. 
Balme’s book. It occurs at the close of a harrowing descrip- 
tion of the sufferings of the slaves in the Southern States. 
* And how fearful,” says Mr. Balme, “ must be the condition of 
the slaveholders themselves a 1 his is seen in the following dia- 
Jogue, given 1 the Parish Visitor :— Do your communicants go 
to balls?’ said one to a city rector, ‘Yes.’ ‘Play cards * 
‘Yes; there is nothing which they do not do.” oer 
We have one more work bearing on the American question in 
the shape ofa pamphlet,* issued by ag ntleman who styles him- 
celf “A White Republi can.” ‘This writer insists that it is the duty 
of France and Englaud to make a combined efort to put a stop, 
by pacific interventi n, t » the war between the Federal and tho 
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| Confederate States. The precise means by which he proposes to 
attain this object are not very clearly stated. As far as we can 
make out, however, they consist of the immediate recognition of 
the South, and the establishment of free trade throughout the 
whole of America, Ou the former of these points he is especially 
urgent, insisting that “to respect the blockade is, in etlect, to 
take part with the North against the South.” ‘The carrying out of 
these two measures might possibly have, sooner or later, the 

| desired effect; but we doubt whether their immediate results 

|would be of so exclusively pacific a nature as the “ White 
Republican” appears to anticipate. 

Dr. Althaus, of Bryanston street, has published a very care- 
fully-executed and exhaustive treatise on the Spas of Europe.* 
He takes up the subject from the very commencement, beginning 
with an investigation into the origin of springs in general, thence 
proceeding to inquire into the causes of the peculiarities of mineral 
springs in particular, and so leading up to an examination of 
their physical properties, their chemical constitution, and their 
physiological and therapeutical effects. Dr. Althaus has studied 
his subject thoroughly, and is evidently familiar with it to no 
common degree. His treatise is, however, of a scientific rather 
than of a popular nature, and appears to be designed for the use 

}of medical men rather than of their patients. Regarded from 
this point of view, it is certainly the best work on mineral waters 
that we have hitherto met with. 
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Another quinquennial term has passed away—the 11th since the 
establishment of the Company—and the duty again devolves upon 
the Directors of reporting to the proprietors as to the exact finan- 
cia! position of the Company, after a mivute investigation of its 
liabilities, and a careful estimate of the value of its assets. But 
they will first briefly advert to the events of the past year, which 
will be seen are not wholly devoid of interest. : 

The surplus fund account exhibits the following particulars, 

Z.i— 

- SURPLUS FUND ACCOUNT. 
IxcoMe oF THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1562. £ 


Balance of account, June 30, 1861 .. 
Premiums on new assurances ... 
Ditto, on renewed assurances ........ 






254,910 18 0 
309,285 16 5 
Interest from investments ......-ccsccccsssrssrercscessrereeeee 81,250 9 4— 290,536 5 9 





1,177,082 12 0 
£ sd 


CHarce on THE YEAR. s 
10,179 5 0 















Dividend to pre prictors ......cccccesescseeeesenreeseneeeneenaseeesseneeseseneseesenens 
Claims on dece 8¢ Of lives ASSUTCU........cccceeeeeeeeeeeeee £1 56 
Additions to thore under participating p lici ; 3 8 
Po! cies surrendered .......cse0eee 14 7 
Re-assuranccs, NOW... 10 0 
Ditto, old eonncnecceqcesconveceooneonesescconsenaccccoes 13 4 

6 6 
Commission oveeee 2 6 

12 8 









Medical fees 

























INCOME LAX .......ceeceeeeee procnessse eceeccoceces 4 

Expenscs of management...........- 1 ll— 291,468 8 6 
Total OUtliy ....ccrccrccccccsscccsserecsscoesccceceressssccereevees seeccescoeeseosesce wee =SOLGT IS 6 
Ad: ition to the reserve fund . 2 z4e2 
Balauce of account, June 20, 1862 . 636,042 14 4 


1,177,082 12 0 
"HOMAS ALLEN, . 
wa Se ‘Survu, Jun., } Auditors. 

Ilere it will be seen that the total income of the year was 
£390,536 5s 9d, and the total outlay £301,647 13s Gd; leaving a 
difference on the year in favour of the Company of £88,888 12s 3d. 

The premiums on account of new assurances are £24,374 18s 5d, 
of which sum £6,219 10s has been expended in re-assurances. 
The claims amount to £207,094 8s 7d, and are less than those of 
the previous year by upwards of £48,000. ‘Ihe expenses are 
about £1,000 more this year than they usually are, in consequence 
partly of the increased cost of the Company’s new premises, and 
partly of the es'imated depreciation in the value of the lease and 
furniture. 

The Directors will now address themselves to the more impor- 
tant business of the meeting, and will call the attention of the 
proprietors to the following extract from the Report of the 
Actuary, which, after mature consideration, they have approv ed :— 

**T have the honour to report that so much of the caleulations as relates 
to the determination ofthe Company’s assets and liabilities has becn 
completed, and that the results are as follows :-- 

“On making a most careful examination of the Company's rezisters, 
it appears that there were in force on 30:h June list, no less than 16,257 
assurances of various descriptions—that the amount assured by them was 
£9,639,222, and that the annual premiums receivable in respect of them 
amounted to £307,376. The namber and amount in each class are shown 
ia the following table, in which also the participating is distinguished from 
the non-participating portion :— 


Examined and approved, 


Non-Participating 
Assurances, 





Participating As-:urances. 














Class. No. | Exisiing No, ! 
jof Po-| Sums {| Add-| Annual of Po-) Sums Annual 
licies.| Assured. | tions, | Pre mivums  Leies.) Assured. | Prems, 
icin ceiammmai , a. aoe Ol oe £ 
Single Lire, whole | 11,546 5,992,410.0 360,956.5) 199,302.31 2,736 2,510, 776.9% 75, 130.97 
RET .ccccccccsccese | | | | 
EndowaentAssn-| 324) 95,482.0) 3,105.3! 4,189.81) 3816) 75,8666, 2,274.48 
TANCES cesceeee a | 85, 50, 164.0) 6,880.4 1,167.58 19 4,805.8) 32.05 
Limited Pay ments | | | | 
Increasing Pre- | 76) -2°,869.0, 1,700.1) = 1,100 38 214) 145,100.9 6,560.95 
mium . | | | 
Doercashg 4 9,000.0 125.85 
miums eee 205 GO367 0 2.826 85 
Joint Lives. | 27 38, 445.0 TURN 
Lat Survive ° 3 1,899.6 62.0 74.77 
«or tingent.... eee | | ° 
EE) dowiments . oe | 


Term Assurances. |... 
S, ecialA s»rances | 
Climate Risks...... | 








|1?; 50 6,276,6589.0 582,007.65, 209, 515,61 3,027 2.980,575.1 97,860.45 





No. Sums Assured. Asnual Premiums. 
¥ £ 
6,276,659.0 209,515.61 
SS? 007.5 i 
2,980,575.1 0.0 


Total Participating.....eccccceesees 
1 x'sting Ad ition ° 
Total Ncn-Participating «...... 





97,860.45 
9,639,221.6 00.0. 3 


507 576.06 





“The calculations for the determination of the liabilities under these con- 
trac's were commenced some montiis since, and, by using very great efforts, 
have been completed in time for the meeting, although the account was 
clo-ed only oa the 30th June last. 








Lonpon: Printed by Jonx Campre.t, of No, 1 Wellington street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at N« 
and Published by him at the “Srecraton” Office, No. 1 Wellington street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, August 16, 1862. 


A Meeting of the Proprietors of this Company was held at New Bridge street, Blackfriars, on Friday, the gth 
instant, Dr Guy, the Chairmar of the Board, in the Chair, when the following report was read :— 








‘Every possible precaution has been taken to insure strict accuracy d 
to assign to each risk its proper value. The result of the whole will 1 
sven in the following account, which exhibits, at one view, the valecet be 
Company’s assets and liabilities as they existed on the 30th June of hes 
year:— — 

BALANCE SITEET. 












LIABILITiES, a 
EE Ci Tie Ne asiccnaisitinicinniiiistinieninaaiientiadianinnititininanenieess 3.480 d 
Claims on decease of lives assured, and ad : Pine 29 
Cas bonus, due to policy-hold 1s ” om 25 
Sundry ace unts .. ° 4454 : ; 









Value of sums assured, Ses 4,694,810 i 
ss» $,694,8) 0 


834,355 4 ¢ 
5,59 7: . 
Asstts. rs - 


Amounts invested in fixed mortgages... 


Ditto ditt» cecreasing mete: 
litto ditto VEVETSIONS ....0006 
Dito ditto funded secur.ties 
Ditto ditto temporary securit 










Currcnt interest on the above investments - 2335 
EN IIT ' nicnenenitntcannsnitsadsamncttbubtnheniinns ¢ 28,965 1 3 
Advanced on security of the ¢ 110,333 19 3 











Agents’ ba'ances ... ° 24,011 3 
. 24, 3 
Suncry sccounts ... : 14,085 J2 
Value of assurance premiums (1862) ....... sian QO Oe 
O68, 7 


Vaiue of re-assurances .. 34240 17 4 
4017 





TromMAs ALLEN, 4 raged es 
Ws. Henry Sarre, Jun, ¢ A™litors. 

** From this statement it appears that the liab‘lity under all the Com. 
pany’s contracts is estimated at £4,694,810 14+, and that after making 
provision for this sum, for the preprietors’ capital, and for other items, 
there remains a balance on the surplus fund account of £636,042 1s 4d, 
This balance will, | consider, justify the division on the present occasioy 
of £158,650, leaving £477,392 14s 4d to accumulate in aid of future distri- 
butions, The proprietors’ portion will admit of an additional dividend to 
them of 16 per cent., or 16s per share, which, with the dividend now falling 
due, will make 21s per share, payable to them in October as usual. The 
policy-holders’ portion will afford a reversionary addition to the sums 
assured, ranging acccrding to the age of the life assured from 20 t» 70 per 
cent. of the premiums paid since 1857, As soon as possible tle amounts 
to be added in each case will be ascertained, and the usual notices for 
warded ; but some months must necessarily elapse before the whole can be 
despatched.” 

Such is the result of the laborious investigation just made into 
the Company's affairs. ‘To the Dire-tors it is very satisfictory; 
and they doubt not that it will be equally so to the proprietors. 
They, theretore, proceed at once to the remaining business of the 
meeting. It is proposed that a Company kaving an annual income 
of about £80,000 shall merge in the Eagle on equitable terms, and 
one of the conditions stipulated for is that two of its Directors 
shall have seats at the Board of the Eagle. To this arrangement 
it is of course necessary that the proprietors of the kagle should 
give their assent; if they sce fit to approve of it, it will be neces- 
sary to pass the following resolution, and also to make provision for 
payment of such new members ef the Board in the event of the 
iransler taking place. 

Resolution, —** That on completion of the transfer to the Fagle 
of the business of a Company having an income of about £80,000 
per annum, the Directors of te Eagle shall have power to nomi- 
nate as their co-directors two of the present Directors cf such 
Company, and that such two Directors shall hold their offices for 
life, without qualification cither as shareholders or policy-holders, 
but subject to all the other disqualifications named in the Eagle 
Company's deed.” 

The question as to the payment of the gentlemen so to be elected 
the Directors leave in the hands of the meeting, and now bring 
their report to a close. 

The Chairman acdressed the proprietors at some leng'h, after 
which it was unanimously resolved that the report be approved and 
adop'ed ; the acceptance of the transfer referred to therein sanc- 
tiened ; and power given to the Board to elect the two additional 
Directors should such election be needful. 

Mr Thomas Allen was re-elected an auditor of the Company, 
and some other routine business having been disposed of, the 
meeting separated, after passing the usual votcs of thanks to the 
Directors and oflicers. 

The Direction of the Company is now constituted as follows :— 


Examined and approved, 


CaAIRMAN—PHILIP ROSE, Esq. 
Dercry-CuarrMay—SIR JAMES BULLER EAST, Barr., MP. 
James Marray, Esq. 
Sir W. G. Ouseley, K.C.B., D.C.L 
W. Anderson Peacock, Esq. 
Ralph Charles Price, Esq. 
George Russell, Esq. 
Thomas G, Sar 
' Captain L. 8. Tindal, R.N. 
Colonel Charles Wetherall, K.C.T. 
| Right Hon. Sir John ¥ oung, Lart. 


Thomas Boddington, Esq, 
Charles Bischoff, “sq. 

John W. Cater, Esq. 

Charles Chatfield, Esq. 
Nathaniel Gould, Esq. 

Robert Alexander Gray, Esq. 
William Augustus Guy, M.D. 
Charles Thomas Holcombe, Esq. 
Richard Harman Lloyj, Esq. 
Joshua Lockwood, Ksq. 
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